eadquarters for 


Meat Cans 
Lard Pails 
Soap Cans 
Salad Oil Cans 
Frozen Egg Cans 





Peanut Butter Cans 
Pigs Foot Jelly Pans 


Plain or Lithographed 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


COAST TO COAST 
Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 West Washington St. 


Factories and Sales Offices 


CHICAGO y A) JERSEY CITY SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SYRACUSE DENVER 
WHEELING NEW ORLEANS CLEARING SEATTLE PASSAIC 
ROANOKE CANONSBURG BEDFORD SAN JOSE BOSTON 
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Features 
of the 


“BUFFALO” 
AIR 
STUFFER 


Equipped with 
PATENTED 
SUPERIOR 

PISTON 


Lid swings over | Will not leak air, meat 
stuffing bench; 
stuffer can be or water. 


filled from three ° 
sides. No air pressure neces- 


sary to draw piston 
down. 











Improved lid and arch; 
meat cannot leak out 
between cylinder and 


lid. 


Strong, heavy safety 
ring; eliminates acci- 
dents. 





























Read what Frank and Company, Milwaukee, 
say about the “BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 


“In reference to the new “BUFFALO” Stuffer we have 
now tried it out and are very much pleased with it, and 


as fast as we replace our other stuffers, we intend put- 


ting in NOTHING BUT “BUFFALO” Stuffers.” 


It will pay you to investigate this machine—uwrite to 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Dare You Sell Less in Order to Make More? 


It Takes Courage to Refuse Orders 
Which Are Unprofitable and Limit 


One of the serious problems 
confronting the meat industry is 
rising distribution costs. 

Packers are learning more and 
more to operate economically. 
They are squeezing the waste out 
of operation by improved equip- 
ment and methods. But the ever- 
widening circle of distribution 
costs is forcing the price of the 
finished product farther from the 
cost of the raw material. 


With these increasing distribu- 
tion costs, the packer’s margin of 
profit is not increasing. 

What is contributing to these 
increased costs? How can the 
trend be forced in the other direc- 
tion? 

The Evil of “Volumitis” 


Perhaps the effort for increased 
volume, which has become so evi- 
dent since the war period, is 
partly the answer. 

The meat packer is not alone in 
this rush for volume. So general 
has the tendency become that it 
has been aptly termed “volum- 
itis.” 

What effect has volume on 
profits ? 

Does large volume carry over- 
head, and to that extent reduce 
costs ? 


Is it economic for an industry 
to seek large volume to carry ex- 
cess capacity ? 

In the meat industry the urge 
for volume has been so strong 
that packers have doubled back 
and forth over sales territory, 





Volume to Business Which Will Pay 


each often trailing the other and 
resorting to unprofitable prac- 
tices to secure or maintain 
volume. 
What Is the Remedy? 
Trimming volume down to a 
profitable basis requires courage. 
It necessitates, first of all, a de- 
tailed study of the business to 
find what volume is profitable and 
what proportion of it is not. 
It requires the type of courage 
shown—for example—by a rela- 











Less Customers 
More Profits 


A study in the hardware field 
revealed that an account to be 
profitable must be made up of at 
least 

One $25 order per month, or 

Two $20 orders per month, or 

Three $15 orders per month. 

An account of $300 per year 
might be profitable if the orders 
averaged $25 each. If the orders 
averaged only $15 each, the ac- 
count would have to amount to at 
least $540 a year to be profitable. 

This company carried 1,464 ac- 
counts. Of these 734 were found 
. hg profitable and 730 unprofit- 
able. 


As a result, this company re- 
duced its sales territory one- 
third and eliminated just over 
one-half of its customers. The 
experiment was successful and 
the profits of the business have 
been increased. 

How many packers have infor- 
mation that would enable them: to ~ 
wipe out the unprofitable parts of 
their business? rs ° ° 





























tively small producer in the hard- 
ware field, whose policy for years 
has been to anticipate coming 
changes and interpret them to the 
advantage of his business. 

His first step was to make a 
study of the size of his orders and 
of the profitableness or costliness 
of such orders. The idea was sug- 
gested to him by the plan of 
simplification in industry fostered 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


How many packers have studied 
their sales and their individual 
accounts to find which are profit- 
able and which are liabilities? 
How many know the minimum 
size of a profitable order? 


How many packers have studied 
their selling territory to find the 
distance beyond which they could 
not go in selling profitably? How 
many are willing to concede that 
another packer nearer to the 
distributive territory could serve 
that territory better? 


Study the Size of Orders 

An illuminating illustration of 
causes of increased distribution 
costs in the meat packing indus- 
try was given by Howard C. 
Greer, director of organization 
and accounting of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, at the 
recent packers’ convention. Mr. 
Greer’s conclusions were based on 
limited but, representative studies, 
and the results were such as to 
encourage more extensive re- 
searches. 


- ‘Equally interesting and ap- 
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plicable is the study and its prac- 
tical application made by the 
hardware manufacturer already 
referred to. 


Methods followed in making the study, 
its results and steps taken to overcome 
losses were outlined by this manufactur- 
er, Lewis H. Bronson, in a paper prepared 
for presentation at the packers’ conven- 
tion. Due to Mr. Bronson’s absence, the 
paper did not constitute a part of the 
convention proceedings. 

It is reproduced here in the realization 
that it embodies data valuable to every 
distributor in the meat industry. 


Eliminating Unprofitable 
Orders and Territory 
By Lewis H. Bronson. 


Quite often I am asked the question, 
“What was it which first caused you 
to become interested in the study of 
the effect of volume on profits?” A 
brief outline of the answer which I 
have usually made to this question will 
form a satisfactory background to the 
facts and figures which were developed 
by our studies and which I am plan- 
ning to present to you this afternoon. 

We, like so many others, were made 
more thoughtful by the happenings of 
the World war. Long before the 
armistice, we came to the conclusion 
that there were going to be funda- 
mental changes in the selling and distri- 
bution of merchandise. We felt sure 
that the consumer would have more to 
say in regard to how he should be 
served, from the standpoints of con- 
venience, price and quality. We realized 
that we were a small house sandwiched 
in between New York and Boston, and 
that it would be very easy for us to 
lose out if someone else were to inter- 
pret the spirit of the change better and 
earlier than we. 

We therefore, for several years, from 
1916 on, kept our minds alert in our 
effort to anticipate the coming changes. 
I spent a good deal of time out in the 
field calling upon our customers in an 
endeavor to interpret as best I could 
their thoughts and their ideas. 

We therefore were in a receptive 
frame of mind when Secretary Hoover 
put forth for the consideration of 
American business that big idea of his 
in regard to manufacturing costs which 
would result from the intelligent sim- 
plification and elimination of unneces- 
sary sizes and qualities of manufac- 
tured products. After studying his 
proposal and seeing how it worked out 
in a few cases, it was most natural that 
we should try to adapt his idea to our 
own needs, and make an effort to de- 
termine how we could apply this fun- 
damental idea of simplication and elimi- 
nation not only to a line of merchandise 
but to distributive business as a whole. 
And that is what we set out to do. 


Unit Sales Analyzed. 


A preliminary study indicated almost 
immediately that one of the com- 
plexities of our business was the large 
number of small orders. We therefore 


made an analysis of all our orders, with 
the idea of applying the principle back 
of simplification and elimination to 
those which were non-profitable. 

To list for a given length of time the 
number of orders of varying size was . 
very simple. We found that an analysis 
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of a typical month’s sales gave us the 
following results: 


No.of Value of 
Orders Orders 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
URE ZEN cp civaceiwss 7.3 13 
$2. to $5...... 18.7 Li 
$5 to $10..... 14.1 3.4 
$10 to $15..... 9.9 4.1 
$15 to $25..... 14.3 9.2 
Total 64.3 18.6 


It was obvious that some of these 
orders were non-profitable. To deter- 
mine the exact dividing line was a little 
bit more difficult. 

When we began to get the facts to- 
gether in order to determine the basic 
cost of handling an order, O. D. Sireet’s 
illuminating and extremely careful re- 
search in regard to the cost of han- 
dling the orders of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. had not been published. We 
were in a new field and had to depend 
on our own resources. We did not feel 
it was entirely a question of a stop- 
watch investigation. 

There are too many intangible things 
in distributive business to make it pos- 
sible to allocate the cost of handling an 
order in just this way. We used a stop- 
watch, but we used other things in ad- 
dition. 

The conclusion we arrived at in our 
business was this. The simplest kind 
of an order taken by a road salesman 
cost us a minimum of $1.96 to handle. 
If there were no selling cost, in other 
words, if no road salesman’s time was 
used, the cost was 962. In a general 
way the gross margin on the goods we 
sell is 20 per cent. 


Order Size Governs Profit. 


We therefore came to the conclusion 
that in our particular business any 
order under $15.00 was not profitable 
to us. And of course the loss would in- 
crease as the size of the order de- 
creased below $15.00. We further de- 
cided that an order between $15.00 and 
$25.00 might or might not be profit- 
able, depending on the number and 
character of the items making it up. 

While we were in the midst of this 
investigation, O. D. Street’s results 
were published wiih conclusions even 
more radical than ours. We decided 
not to make any change in our figures, 
but we were pleased to get the con- 








Salesmanship 


Who is your most danger- 
ous competitor? 

The man who is trying to 
conduct his business intelli- 
gently, so as to make a living 
profit? 

Or the man who doesn’t 
know what his stuff costs 
him, and who sells it at any 
old price? 

“Buy right” and “Sell 
right” are twin mottoes! 





This applies equally to the pack- 
, er or to the retailer. 
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firmation of Mr. Street’s investigation 
because it made us feel sure that our 
figures in regard to the cost of han- 
dling the minimum order was too low 
rather than too high. 


If, then, orders under $15.00 were 
non-profitable and orders between 
$15.00 and $25.00 possibly profitable but 
not necessarily so, the next step in our 
investigation was almost automatic. We 
could not help asking ourselves almost 
immediately this question: With these 
facts in front of us how many of our 
accounts are unprofitable? 


It was only natural that, based on 
our investigation in regard to the cost 
of handling the order, the answer to 
this second question would have to do 
with the size of the orders which made 
up an account. In other words, it was 
not the dollar size of the account, but 
the dollar size of the account divided 
by the total number of the orders mak- 
ing it up which determined its profit- 
ableness. The account might be quite 
large, but if the total volume divided 
by the number of orders showed the 
average order to be under $15.00, ob- 
viously the larger the account the 
greater the loss. 


Profitable Accounts Defined. 


At that point we made a definition 
as to what should constitute a profit- 
able account for us. This definition was 
as follows: An account, to be profit- 
able, must be made up of at least 

One $25 order per month, or 
Two $20 orders per month, or 
Three $15 orders per month. 

Based on this definition, an account 
of $300.00 per year might be profitable 
if the orders averaged $25.00 each. If, 
however, the orders averaged only 
$15.00 each, the account would have to 
amount to at least $540.00 a year to 
be profitable. 

With this definition in front of us we 
made an analysis of all the accounts 
on our sales ledger. The total number 
was 1,464. Of these, 734 were shown 
to be profitable based on the above 
definition, and 730 were shown to be 
unprofitable. 

Our first thought was that it would 
be a very real problem to eliminate 
these unprofitable accounts without 
seeming to penalize the small merchant. 
We ourselves had started from a small 
beginning and we never expect to de- 
velop into a large one. 

As a matter of fact, years ago we 
decided that we could not expect to de- 
velop a large business located just as 
we are on tne sea coas’. For that rea- 
son, we have devéloped our business 


along ‘the lines of an exp imental busi- 
ness laboratory and have put our 
energies into the investigation and 


study of business problems instead of 
trying to grow big. 

We therefore had a kindly feeling 
toward the small merchant and did not 
feel that we wanted to penalize a man 
simply because he was small. And yet 
we could not believe it was sound for 
us to go on selling a merchant when 
the cost of selling the account exceeded 
our gross margin. 


Purchasing Habits Changed. 


But even a preliminary study of the 
list showed us that the problem we 
thought to be a problem did not exist, 
for, hardly with an exception, we foun 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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Efficiency Now Possible in Small Rendering Plant 


Methods and Equipment Which Improve 
Conditions in Inedible Departments in 
Meat Packing Plants Are Being Applied 


The old-fashioned rendering 
plant of a few years ago—often 
an eyesore and a nuisance—is 
rapidly passing out of the picture. 

In its nlace is appearing a well- 
designed and well-equipped reduc- 
tion plant built to do the work 
quickly and efficiently, and with- 
out offense to anyone. 

In fact, the well-designed and 
modern-equipped reduction plant 
can be, and often is, located in 
populous districts. It has emerged 
from the nuisance class. 

The improvement that is com- 
ing about has been made largely 
possible by improved methods and 
equipment, 

With machines designed to give 
greater capacity and conveyors to 
handle the product promptly, the 
time element has been much re- 
duced. 

It is not necessary today for 
the raw material to be held in the 
plant until it becomes a source of 
objectionable odors. 

Benefits of Modern Methods. 


The saving of time, the develop- 
ment of machinery that makes 
possible higher yields, and the 
adaptation of conveyors and other 
lavor-saving devices — all these 
have made rendering more attrac- 
tive from a profit standpoint. 

Capital has been attracted to 
the industry more than ever be- 
fore, and plants that are today as 
modern as it is possible to make 
them with the facilities available 
are not uncommon. 

The extent to which processes 
have been improved even in the 
smaller reduction plants is often 
a surprise to those not familiar 
with the progress that has been 
made in rendering methods and 
equipment. 

Labor, the principal element in 
the old-time plant, is of minimum 
importance. Gravity and me- 
chanical conveyors, hashers, 
washers, hoists, conveyor rails 
and electric motors have replaced 
stout backs and strong arms. 

In the following article there is 
described a small, modern reduc- 
tion plant with a capacity of 20,- 


000 Ibs. a day. It handles car- 
casses of horses, cattle, small ani- 
mals and poultry. 

The equipment, both for ren- 
dering and handling che carcasses 
and the finished product, while 
typical of the modern small reduc- 
tion plant, is as efficient as that 
found in the rendering depart- 
ments of the larger meat packing 
plants. 

Renderers who are planning 
new plants or improvements in 
building and equipment will find 
this article interesting and valu- 
able. 


In a succeeding article there will be 
described a large reduction plant on the 
Pacific Coast that is especially well 
equipped to handle product efficiently. 


Modern Rendering 
Methods 


Efficiency and high yields are no 
longer impossibilities in the small re- 
duction plant. 

The same equipment and the same 
methods that have brought worth-while 
improvements into the inedible render- 
ing departments of the large meat pack- 
ing plants are now being applied in the 
small reduction plant with similar re- 
sults. 

The small reduction plant described 


briefly here is typical of those being 
erected today. 

This plant has reduced labor costs 
to a minimum, and because of its 
efficient equipment is obtaining high 
yields of products of excellent quality. 

The methods employed for handling 
carcasses and product are especially 
noteworthy. 

Methods of Handling Carcasses. 


Animals are skinned and cut into 
pieces on a mezzanine floor, the pieces 
being fed by gravity into the “hog,” 
where they are reduced to uniform fine- 
ness. 

In some processes of rendering it is 
not felt that this hashing is necessary, 
but some believe that when the carcass 
is reduced in this manner less steam 
need be used and the rendering time 
shortened. 

The entrails from the skinning and 
cutting floor also pass by gravity to a 
hasher, where they are reduced. They 
then enter the washer, where all for- 
eign matter is removed. 

The clean entrails are then mixed 
with the shredded carcass, and this 
mixed material passes onto a conveyor, 
which carries it to the cookers. There 
are two of these, both of which are 
served by one conveyor. 


How Equipment is Hooked Up. 
In one of the accompanying illustra- 





FIRST STEP IN THIS “BOSS” DRY RENDERING PROCESS. 
Animals are skinned and cut up on the mezzanine floor, the pieces being fed to 


the hog by gravity. 
hashed the entrails pass to the washer. 


Gravity is also used to feed entrails to the hasher. 


After being 
Both the hog and the washer discharge 


directly onto a belt conveyor, which carries the material to the cookers. 
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tions the “hog,” entrail washer and 
conveyor are shown in relation to each 
other and to the skinning and cutting 
floor. 

The conveyor extends up to the dis- 
charge of the “hog,” and the washer 
is so placed that the washed entrails 
can be discharged directly on to it. This 
plan eliminates much labor and reduces 
processing costs in proportion. 

The conveyor extending from the hog 
and the entrail washer extends to a 
point above the cookers. A chute is 
placed at the discharge end of this con- 
veyor. This can be so placed as to 
charge the cookers direct from the con- 
veyors and without handling. 

In this particular plant the “Boss” 
process of dry rendering devised by 
Myrick D. Harding is used, steam pres- 
sures of from 50 to 60 lbs. being main- 
tained in the jackets of the cookers. 
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a minimum of effort. This feeder is 
equipped with an endless belt, which 
operates over a magnetized pulley 
which removes any iron. 

Cracklings Ground and Pressed. 

This endless belt discharges the 
cracklings into the conditioning cham- 
ber of the expeller, where they are 
heated. They then pass into the press- 
ing department of the expeller, and are 
finally discharged into the storage 
boxes. 

The final operation is grinding the 
cracklings and sacking them. 

The cracklings in the storage boxes 
are trucked to the crackling grinder. 
This is also equipped with a magnetic 
separator, as an added precaution to 
prevent the entrance of iron into the 
machine. 

After passing through the grinder 
the material is picked up by a fan and 





COOKERS AND EXPELLER IN MODERN REDUCTION PLANT. 
The cookers are charged directly from the conveyor from the hog and the entrail 


washer. These cookers have 
material being rendered. 
terial is rendered for 3% 


to 4% hours. 
The cooking operation requires from 
3% to 4% hours. 

Get Rid of Odors. 

These cookers have a capacity of 5,000 
to 6,000 Ibs. per batch, depending on the 
kind of material being rendered. Odors 
generated during the rendering process 
pass into odor condensors, where they 
are absorbed by water. They then pass 
into the closed sewer. 

After the material has been cooked 
it is discharged into percolators to per- 
mit the grease to drain off. These per- 
colators are steam heated. 

Heat in these percolators serves two 
purposes—it aids to better grease re- 
covery at this point, and keeps the 
cracklings warm, which is necessary to 
secure maximum extraction of the 
grease in the expeller. 

From the percolating pans the crack- 
lings are shoveled into the hopper of 
the expeller feeder. This is placed so 
that the material can be handled from 
either of the two percolating pans with 


a capacity of 5,000 to 6,000 Ibs. 
Steam pressures of 50 to 60 ibs. 
Equipped by Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 


depending on the 
are used, and the ma- 


carried to an overhead bin, from which 
it flows to the sacking department and 
is bagged ready for shipment. 

In this plant a finished crackling is 
obtained which analyzes 55 to 60 per 
cent protein and about 8 per cent 
grease. The crackling yield is from 30 
to 35 per cent, while the grease yield 
varies materially, according to the 
nature of the product being rendered. 


Conveyors Reduce Costs. 

An interesting feature in this plant 
is the use of conveyors to reduce labor 
costs and speed up the process. From 
the time the carcasses leave the skin- 
ning and cutting floor until the crack- 
lings are sacked the material is han- 
dled manually at only three points— 
from the percolating pans onto the ex- 
peller conveyor; from the expeller to 
the crackling grinder, and from the 


storage boxes into the grinder. 

A further small investment for addi- 
tional conveyors would reduce this han- 
dling cost. 
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Small Packer Prospers 


Remarkable Growth Shown in 
Ten-Year Period 


Sales amounting to $874,832.28 are 
reported by the Reynolds Packing Com- 
pany, Union City, Tenn., for the year 
ended December 31, 1928. This is an 
increase of more than $130,000 over the 
1927 sales. The company has shown 
steady growth since 1918 when sales 
totalled $123,165.62. They were in- 
creased to $298,367.02 in 1922, and to 
$479,728.86 in 1924. 

The capital stock of the company is 
$100,000 and buildings and equipment 
are valued at $69,350.08. The surplus 
totals $32,934.95. 

The company has 10 delivery trucks 
and 5 salesmen, operating in West Ken- 
tucky and West Tennessee. 

In his letter to the stockholders, 
President W. G. Reynolds called atten- 
tion to the necessity for plant and espe- 
cially cooler expansion at an early date 
to take care of the steady increase in 
trade. 

Livestock supplies are satisfactory, 
he said, it being possible to secure a 
regular supply of corn-fed hogs and 
cattle within a small radius of the plant. 

In commenting of the cost of doing 
business, Mr. Reynolds said: “Your at- 
tention is again called to the low cost 
of handling this volume of business and 
to the small percent on the total sales 
as net profit. Less than 2 per cent net 
profit is what we have made for the 
last 8 years, and yet this small amount 
on the volume of business done has en- 
abled us to pay good dividends and in- 
crease the plant every year. Another 
test of the profits made is that this 
business is handled on less than %c per 
pound net profit, on the total sales.” 

Following is a statement of assets 
and liabilities for the year ended De- 
cember 31: 


ASSETS. 

TE SEPT EPP EE Te, e 
Accounts receivable ......cccscccscces 25,621.90 
Notes receivable ....cccccccccccccccccs 4,155.95 
Inventory (including meat in cure 

wareroom supplies and other supplies 41,511.81 
BO BE ccvccccenccsaccaccensesecees 4,959.00 
Plant, buildings, machinery, autos, fur- 

niture and fixtures, less deductions. 69,350.08 

NE pinnae nvopensesnakuwavesceaeee $158,385.18 

LIABILITIES. 

a PO Se Perr rer ree $100,000.00 
BUND WADED sc cccvcccccccsesccesccces 25,450.23 
PEED MRREIED v0 60.0000 %00sn~ cons eee NONE 
REL eT T eT Tre rer 32,934.95 

eer 


The officers of the company are W. 
G. Reynolds, president; W. M. Nailling, 
vice-president, and F. E. Quinn, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The directors are W. M. Nailling, H. 
P. Moss, Ed McAlister, W. G. Reynolds, 
W. J. Beauchamp, Geo. R. Bufford and 
L. M. Shore. 


———— 
Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains. 
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Wilson Earnings Increase 


Further Improvement Shown in 
Financial Situation 


An increase of more than $10,000,000 
is shown in the sales of Wilson & Co., 
Inc. for the fiscal year ended October 
97, 1928. Total sales amounted to 
$295,000,000. 

The gross earnings of the company 
were $5,838,272.86, compared with $3,- 
707,669.43 for the previous year. Cur- 
yent assets were increased from more 
than 742 times to nearly 9 times the 
current liabilities. 

The balance carried to surplus at the 
end of the year was $2,207,876.78, mak- 
ing the total surplus on October 27, 
1928, $4,525,593.42. Since the close of 
the fiscal year, dividends of $1.75 a 
share have been paid on preferred 
stock. 

Commenting on the statement in his 
letter to stockholders, under date of 
January 12, 1929, President Thomas E. 
Wilson called attention to the improve- 
ment in the already strong financial 
position of the company. He said: 

“Operations resulted in a profit of 
$2,207,876.78, a considerable improve- 
ment over the previous year, but not as 
satisfactory as the earlier months of 
the year seemed to promise. High 
cattle prices, affecting consumption, 
made it difficult to avoid losses in the 
beef end of the business; pork products 
were on a more favorable basis, al- 
though prices declined toward the end 
of the year. 

“The strong financial position of the 
company has been well maintained. 
Current assets are nearly nine times 
the current liabilities and are $12,919,- 
087.76 in excess of all liabilities. Work- 
ing capital amounts to $40,266,027.35. 

“Sales during the year were over 
$295,000,000. 

“All shares of capital stock issuable 
under the plan of reorganization in ex- 
change for securities of the old com- 
pany are shown as issued on the con- 
solidated balance sheet. There are very 
few of these securities that have not 
been exchanged. 

“Plants and physical properties have 
been kept in good operating condition. 
Expenditures have been made and will 
continue to be made not only to keep 
these properties in good shape, but also 
to add to them whatever new improve- 
ments in packing house operations are 
developed; such expenditures are, of 
course, a vital necessity to maintain 
the high standard of quality of our 
products and to help in the ever-con- 
tinuing efforts to reduce operating ex- 
penses and increase profits. 

“We look forward to the new year 
confident of increased profits; inven- 
tories are on a favorable basis and 
there continues to be an increasing de- 
mand for the company’s certified brand 
of quality products.” 

The income and surplus statement of 
the company and of its subsidiary and 
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affiliated companies for the fiscal year 
ended October 27, 1928, was as follows: 


Gros® CAFMINGS 2... .cccccccccccccccce $5,838,272.86 


Depweciatsem .cccccccccccccceccccccce 1,717,011.33 
After depreciation .........scccseese $4,121,261.53 
Interest (including minority stock- 

holders’ portion of  earnings— _ 

GUBB,CBC.09) cc cccccccccccccccccess 1,913,384.75 
Balance carried to surplus..........$2,207,876.78 
urges Oot, Be,. MORE. 6 00k on cnsicccs 2,317,716.64 
Burpee: Oot. Fi, WI es ois ck sessies 4,525,593.42 


The consolidated balance sheet as of 
October 27, 1928, was as follows: 
ASSETS. 
Cash (including bank- 


$ 5,521,648.97 
14,578,900.59 


Accounts receivable .. 
Inventories (at mar- 
ket, less distributing 
and selling expense) 25,386,401.17 


$45,486,950.73 





Land .+e-$ 9,875,316.29 
SN a ivnecwaies 23,504,169.38 
Machinery ......... 11,639,017.48 
Cars, delivery equip- 
ment, C66. ..cccee 5,262,108.14 50,280,611.29 
Deposits with bond 
CRUSTOCD occ ccccnce 666,961.35 
Investments—exchange 
memberships, etc. . 210,967.10 
Prepaid insurance, etc. 422,858.48 


$97,068,348.95 


LIABILITIES. 
Drafts payable ...... $ 
Accounts payable .... 
Interest accrued on 


501,966.69 
4,323,780.40 


174,270.29 


turing within 
year: 

Sundry mortgages .. 
Agreements for mi- 
nority stocks interests 


one 
$158,500.00 


62,406.00 220,906.00 





MI erks pc eacee a na sare Nlnoeden $ 5,220,923.38 
Five year 6% gold notes, due March 

—  Mrererrer rrr rrr errs 2,500,000.00 
First mortgage twenty-five year sink- 
ing fund gold bonds 6%, due April 

2, WEE csccccccccsccccccssccccccs Shp kOR,000,00 


Bonds of subsidiary companies...... 2,596,000.00 
Agreements for minority stock inter- 
(TRAP See? Ore roe ee 702,600.00 
Minority stock interests not con- 
WE TN hsteeeawentacessivense 379,339.59 
$32,567,862.97 


Reserve for contingencies.......... 


Capital stock, including stock issu- 
able in respect to securities of old 
company not yet exchanged: 


1,000,000.00 


Shares 
Authorized Issued 
Preferred 7% cu- 
mulative stock, 
$100.00 par .. 500,000 
(Dividend from 
Noy. 1, 1927, 
unpaid) 
Class A stock, no 


Amount 


286,000 $28,602,000.00 


500,000 357,533 17,876,650.00 
cumulative from 

Nov. 1, 1930.) 
Common stock, 


MODEP cacceacs 1,500,0 *534,983  2,739,055.00 





2,500,000 1,178,542 $49,218,305.00 








*Includes 100,000 shares provided 

pursuant to the reorganization plan 

for issue as the board of directors 

shall approve. 
Surplus provided in organization....$ 9,756,587.56 
Surplus accumulated from March 1, 

1926, to Oct. 27, 1928 per annexed 


MEU odio yiasiaaed hye cnsiicaes 4,525,593.42 
$97.068,348.95 
Contingent liabilities: 
Claims for federal taxes in dispute. 
Self-Liquidating drafts on customers $657,521.74 





JOINS COLUMBUS PACKING CO. 

Donald D. Mackenzie, well-known in 
the packing industry, has joined the 
Columbus Packing Co. of Columbus, O. 
He has been placed in charge of the 
beef department. 


bo 
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To Study Freezing Method 


Packing Experts to Visit Plant 
Where It is In Use 


Remarkable results in the freezing 
of fish fillets that have been obtained 
by the General Foods Company at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and the pos- 
sibilities of the new process known as 
the Birdseye method for freezing and 
merchandising meat were discussed at 
a recent meeting of the Sub-Committee 
on Engineering and Experimentation of 
the Committee on Packinghouse Prac- 
tice and Research of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, of which H. 
J. Koenig of Armour and Company is 
Chairman. , 

At the Institute meeting the process 
was described by H. E. Howe, editor 
of the Journal of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry. 


This process was fully described and 
illustrated in a recent issue of THB NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER.—EDITOR. 


Concerning the process and Mr. 
Howe’s description of it, an Institute 
bulletin, transmitting a report of the 
meeting to its members, states: 

“Dr. Howe outlined the methods used 
by the Seafoods Corporation in the 
freezing of fillets of fish. He thought 
that the problems of over- and under- 
production and distribution coincident 
to the fish industry were similar to 
those of the packinghouse industry. 

“He called attention to the advan- 
tages of quick freezing over slow 
freezing, and stated that up to the 
time of the development of the Birds- 
eye method, no satisfactory method of 
quick freezing had apparently been 
perfected. Photomicrographs were pre- 
sented showing sections of fish fresh, 
quick-frozen, and slow-frozen. These 
photographs showed the rupture of the 
meat fibres in the case of slow freez- 
ing, and the unharmed condition of the 
quick-frozen meat fibres. Dr. Howe 
stated that he had inspected lamb, pork 
chops, and similar fresh meat cuts that 
had been quick-frozen, and found them 
to be similar to the fresh material.” 

Will Inspect the Process. 

The bulletin further states that a 
special visiting committee appointed by 
W. W. Woods, President of the Insti- 
tute, consisting of H. J. Koenig, chair- 
man of the Institute’s Sub-Committee 
on Engineering and Experimentation, 
H. D. Tefft, director of the Institute’s 
Department of Packinghouse Practice 
and Research, and a member of the In- 
stitute whose name will be announced 
later, will visit Gloucester on January 
28 to inspect the process at the Gen- 
eral Foods Company’s plant. 

“One or two individuals have ex- 
pressed a wish to go,.at their own ex- 
pense, with the Institute’s visiting 


(Continued on page 50.) 


Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general and particular inter- 
est to the meat and allied industries 
in connection with traffic and trans- 
portation problems, rate hearings 
and decisions, etc. Further infor- 
mation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Col- 
ony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


MORE LIVESTOCK BY TRUCK. 

Approximately 11,000,000 head of 
livestock were marketed at the 13 prin- 
cipal markets of the country during 
1928 by truck. This is approximately 
2,500,000 more than in 1927. 

Weather conditions apparently have 
little to do with the marketing of live- 
stock by truck as the increasing re- 
ceipts throughout the year reached 
their climax in December when 1,201,- 
000 animals, the largest number of rec- 
ord, were received in trucks. 

More hogs than any other class of 
livestock travelled to mar':et in trucks. 
In 1928 the total number was 7,460,000 
compared with 4,809,000 in 1927. The 
cattle brought to market by this means 
numbered 1,141,387 in 1928 and 858,- 
883 in 1927. Trucks brought 789,843 
calves and 1,501,990 sheep, in each case 
a considerable increase over 1927. 

In addition to the number of animals 
received by truck at the 13 large mar- 
kets, farmers are marketing great 
numbers of hogs at the smaller mar- 
kets by truck and this is the means of 


transportation used to bring hogs to 
many of the country concentration 


points. 
an 
TARIFF SUSPENSION MEETING. 


Information concerning a Conference 
on the Suspension of Tariffs in the 
Southeastern Rate Case, to be held with 
the Suspension Board of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington 
on the morning of January 22, was 
transmitted this week by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers through a 
regular Institute bulletin. 

The bulletin, which was issued at the 
suggestion of J. W. Robb of the Cudahy 
Packing Company, chairman of the In- 
stitute’s Committee on Traffic, states 
in part: 

“At this conference there will be a 
discussion of the petitions for suspen- 
sion of the new tariffs in Southern 
Classification Territory. This confer- 
ence has been arranged by representa- 
tives of two of the packing companies 
interested, but it is our understanding 
that any who have filed suspension pe- 
titions may appear before the Board at 
that time if they wish to do so. All 
others interested in the case will be 
welcome to attend the hearing. 

Each company is now handling the mat- 
ter as an individual problem. 
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TO PROMOTE BEEF INDUSTRY. 

Adequate protection for and promo- 
tion of the cattle and beef interests 
were discussed at a meeting of cattle- 
men and market interests held at the 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
Tuesday evening, January 15. 

Representatives of the range men, 
feeders, purebred breeders and other 
cattle interests were present, as well as 
representatives of the stock yards and 
the packers. 

Oakleigh Thorne, president of the 
American Aberdeen - Angus Cattle 
Breeders Association, presided and R. J. 
Kinzer, secretary of the American 
Hereford Cattle Breeders Association, 
acted as secretary of the gathering. The 
meeting was addressed by leaders of all 
of the interests represented. Packers 
pledged such support as they could con- 
sistently give, addresses being made by 
F. S. Snyder, chairman of the board of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers; Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Co.; F. Edson White, presi- 
dent of Armour and Company; and G. 
IF’. Swift, vice-president of Swift & 
Company. 

Resolutions were adopted creating a 
committee to take up the matter of 
tariff and other governmental protec- 
tion of the cattle industry at Wash- 
ington. The sentiment of the meeting 
was in favor of adequate tariff protec- 
tion for the livestock producer in his 
domestic market, 

Another committee was authorized by 
resolution to consider plans for a per- 
manent cooperative effort of all cattle 
and beef interests to forward the more 
orderly marketing of cattle, to insure a 
more stable market and to increase beef 
consumption. 

oe 

MORRELL SALES INCREASE. 

Sales of $73,093,784 are reported by 
John Morrell & Co., during the year 
1928. This is an increase of $3,402,- 
906.25 over 1927, according to an an- 
nouncement recently made by J. C. 
Stentz, treasurer and director of sales. 
This statement was made at the open- 
ing of a two-day sales conference at 
Ottumwa, attended by 125 salesmen and 
branch house managers. 


(— = ---efe 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Jan. 12, 1929: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef ......248,000 Ibs. 
Canada—Sweet pickled hams ........ 30,000 Ibs. 
Cuba—Beef cuts 10, 826 Ibs. 
France—Sausage in tins 
Germany—Hams 

Germany—Cooked hams in tins........ 
Germany—Smoked hams 
Germany—Sausage 

Holland—Smoked hams 
Holland—Smoked hams in tins........ 
Spain—Sausage in tins 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes 
Uruguay—Jerked beef 


ik 539 Ibs. 
170 Ibs. 
950 Ibs. 
932 Ibs. 
3,267 Ibs. 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 














CHAIN STORE STOCK ISSUES. 

During the first 11 months of 1928, 
58 chain store companies offered to the 
public securities valued at $178,000,000, 
This offering was made in 61 issues 
which compare with 35 issues in 1927 
totalling $88,769,000, 26 issues in 1926 
totalling $32,346,000 and 26 issues in 
1925 amounting to $53,476,000. 

Of the 1928 issues two were for 
strictly meat stores and amounted to 
$3,450,000. Eight issues were for gro- 
cery chains and amounted to $21,131,- 
000. One of the meat issues was for 
the purpose of securing working capi- 
tal and the other to acquire a predeces- 
sor. The grocery offerings were large- 
ly for the purpose of acquisition and 
expansion. 

It is estimated by authorities in the 
field of chain store financing that more 
than $350,000,000 in chain store se- 
curities have been offered to the public 
in the past four years. Also that the 
value of chain store securities of all 
kinds listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb ag- 
gregates more than $3,000,000,000. 


os 


SAUNDERS ON PACIFIC COAST. 

Clarence Saunders Pacific Stores, 
Inc., were granted a Delaware charter 
on December 14, 1928, with a capital- 
ization of $5,000,000 and 400,000 shares 
of common stock. 

The business of the Clarence Saun- 
ders Pacific Stores, Inc., will be to es- 
tablish Clarence Saunders Stores in the 
states of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. It is intended to establish 150 
of these stores in that territory im- 
mediately and additional stores from 
time to time thereafter. 

a 
OKLAHOMA CHAINS MERGE. 

Southwestern Stores, Inc., operator of 
a chain of grocery stores and meat mar- 
kets in Oklahoma and surrounding ter- 
ritory, has acquired the Blue Front 
group of stores in Seminole, Shawnee 


and Maud, Okla. The acquisition is ex- 
pected to increase the former com- 
pany’s annual sales $1,000,000, bringing 
the business to about $7,000,000 an- 
nually. 
a or 
KROGER NOT IN CANADA. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
has authorized the statement that it 
knows nothing of the company expand- 
ing into Canada, in spite of a registra- 
tion in Montreal of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company of Canada, Ltd., 
with a stated capital of $4,500. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 

Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder & Snyder, Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen-—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; J. J. Felin, Philadelphia; Jay C. 
Hormel, Austin. Minn.; Chester Newcomb, 
Cleveland, Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York. 

Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee— 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother. New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; and F. S. Snyder and W. W. Woods 
ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson. Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (3 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R Warton, Allied Packers, 
Inc., Chicago; A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, 
New York, 

Directors (2 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G, F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth. JIJ& F Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ol.io; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Cc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors (1 year term)—J. E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
fowa; F. Edsen White, Armour and Com- 
dany, Chicago: R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; S. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland. Ohio: J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York. 
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Profitable Hog Production 

It was recently pointed out by an 
authority that if hog production is to 
be put on a basis that will pay board 
bills, the 200 lb. hog should net the 
producer $20, and that at $25 the 
grower would have no unreasonable 
profit. 


The desirability of adequate returns 
to the producer of hogs is only too ap- 
parent. But the fact must not be lost 
sight of that the higher hogs go the 
more danger there is in curtailment 
of free consumption of product. 


Hogs selling on the hoof at 8c and 9c 
yield product retailing at a price that 
stimulates consumer buying, while cuts 
from hogs costing 10 to 12%c on the 
hoof move at a retail price having a 
tendency to slow up the rate of con- 
sumption. 

This authority went on to point out 
that if the American hog is to be re- 
stored to his former status of “mort- 
gage lifter” the problem of meat dis- 
tribution must receive further atten- 
tion. He asked whether or not the 
trouble is not to be located in the sphere 
of processing and distribution; whether 
cut-throat competition in marketing the 
product is not responsible? 

The answer of the meat packing in- 
dustry to these queries might well be 
that certain economies can yet be made 
in processing, but that in general few 
industries are operated on such an effi- 
cient and economical basis as is that of 
pork packing. 

In the field of 
changes and economies will doubtless 
come with greater knowledge on the 
part of the distributor. 

He is finding to his amazement that 
much of his business is handled at a 
loss. 


meat distribution 


With closer acquaintance with 
his distribution territory, there is little 
doubt that the packer will take steps 
to eliminate that portion of his busi- 
ness which is proving manifestly un- 
profitable. 

But is the answer to the hog pro- 
ducer’s problem to be found only in this 
field? 
tunities for eliminating waste and in- 


Are there not numerous oppor- 


creasing the returns to be derived from 
hog production? 

In the earlier years of hog raising in 
this country costs were so unimportant 
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that farmers easily made “mortgage- 
lifters” out of 4c and 5c hogs. Unfor- 
tunately, production practices of those 
days are still too vivid in the minds of 
many farmers! 


Litters of three and four pigs that 
are not ready for market until they are 
8 or 10 months old are luxuries that no 
hog raiser can afford in these times of 
high-priced lands, feeds and labor. The 
example set only recently by an In- 
diana hog producer who marketed 11 
litters weighing 11 tons is one to be 
followed. From these more than 22,000 
Ibs. of pork were produced in 180 
days. 

This man makes hog production a 
business. He not only feeds his pigs 
so they will be ready for market at an 
early age, but after carefully selecting 
his sows he gives them special care 
from the time they are bred till the 
pigs are weaned. 

The feeling has been that ton litters 
were expensive luxuries, that more feed 
was put into them than the pigs were 
worth, and that the time and labor in- 
volved in producing a ton of pork in six 
months were beyond what the average 
producer could afford. 

More and more is it being demon- 
strated that the methods pursued in the 
production of ton litters are the prac- 
tical methods of hog production. They 
are the economical methods, and the 
ones that must be followed if hog pro- 
duction is to become a paying business 
instead of a side issue of diversified 
farming. 

The packer has some practises to cor- 
rect in the economical processing and 
distribution of hog products. But the 
hog producer is in position to make the 
biggest contribution to profitable hog 
production in the elimination of disease, 
in the selection of high producing 
breeding stock, in the conservation of 
pigs from the time they are farrowed 
until they are marketed, in the econom- 
ical and profitable utilization of feed, 
and in wiping out wastes in marketing. 

It’s a big job that is ahead for both 
producers and packers, but it can be 
done. The first step is to realize what 
must be done. 

The packer is awakening to his part 
of the job. It is hoped that producers, 
too, may come to an early realization 

of their part. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL 


Dry or Summer Sausage 


In the manufacture of dry or 
summer sausage extreme care 
should be exercised from the se- 
lection of the meats until the 
product is shipped. 

This care ranges all the way 
from the selection of strictly 
fresh, properly chilled meats, 
through the manufacturing proc- 
esses and the drying or smoking 
operations to shipment under 
proper weather conditions. 

Following. are some general in- 
structions to be followed in the 
manufacture of the product. 

It will be seen that it is a task 
that should not be lightly under- 
taken, and one only for an expe- 
rienced sausage maker. This is 
because it is necessary for the 
man in charge of the work to 
have good judgment as to mate- 
rials and methods of handling. 

The subject of “Dry Sausage as a 
Builder of Meat Trade Volume” was dis- 
cussed in an article in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of January 12, 1929. 
General directions and advice were given 
in that article, which was the first of a 
series. 

The next article in the general series 
will give dry-room instructions for Ital- 
ian air-dried sausage. 

Formulas for all kinds of dry or sum- 
mer sausage will appear in this “Prac- 


tical Points for the Trade” page from 
week to week. Watch for them. 


General Instructions 


If circumstances permit, the room in 
which meat for dry sausage is ground 
and rocked should be refrigerated in 
summer and held at a temperature of 


55 degs. This is a comfortable temper- 
ature for workers, and will prevent the 
meat warming up. It will also keep 
flies out. 

A portable cooling unit is now on the 
market which is ideal for this purpose. 
It has many advantages in the way of 
circulation and defrosting of coils. It 
can be started in the morning and shut 
off when through, thus saving refriger- 
ation when not needed, and preventing 
wall and ceiling condensation. 

Curing.—After the meat is rocked or 
ground and mixed with the seasoning, 
salt, etc., it should be placed on remov- 
able shelves in a clean, dry, sanitary 
cooler. The meat should be about 6 in. 
thick, evenly distributed, kneaded and 
pressed to exclude all voids and air 
pockets, and the surface made smooth. 
It should be allowed to cure for two 
days at a temperature of 38 degs. 

The shelves should be made of an 
impervious material, such as galvanized 
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iron, or shelf trucks may be used for 
this purpose, and thoroughly washed 
and dried before using. Circulation in 
the cooler is important for uniform and 
quick chilling and to prevent dripping 
of condensation. 

Stuffing.—When the meat is taken to 
the stuffers, preferably on the shelves, 
it should be kneaded and made into 
balls of about 10 or 15 lbs., thrown into 
the stuffer and tamped to exclude all 
air. Power mixing for dry sausage is 
not always recommended. Either hand 
or power stuffers may be used. 

The outlets of stuffers and valves 
should be large, round and smooth, to 
avoid twisting of the meat. Use large 
stuffer horns. 

In stuffing hog bungs, stuff the small 
end first. This end is weakest and will 
burst easily. The crown end is tough 
and can stand quite a pressure without 
danger of bursting. 

The stuffer, after opening the valve, 
should. use both hands to fill the casing 
evenly and prevent bursting. The cas- 
ing should be perforated while stuffing 
or immediately after, to avoid air 
pockets. 

A small rupture in hog bungs expos- 
ing the meat will not do harm, as the 
meat will shell and dry out. A small 








Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 

Editor The National Provisioner, 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, II]. 
Please send me your reprint on 


“Making Dry Sausage.” 
4 ve not @ subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


5c in stamps enclosed. 




















piece of casing may also be placed over 
the opening and tied, and removed later, 

If the casing or sausage should be 
cut in any way after it is partially dried, 
then it will honeycomb throughout and 
spoil. 

Casings.—Casings should be taken out 
of soak quite a while before stuffing and 
allowed to drain. A small squeegee ora 
round-edge stick should be used to 
scrape slime off and squeeze water out 
just before stuffing. 

Wide beef middles must be wrapped 
with twine to support, avoid hollow 
places and meat sagging at the top. 
Three or four-ply, good quality flax sail 
twine in hanks, or many ends on reels, 
cut in lengths to suit, is very strong 
and is recommended for tying casings, 

Use two strings for hanging on 
sticks, tie separately and hang on one, 
If necessary to select sausage in dry 
room for dryness, one loop may be cut 
and the other used for rehanging. 

Seasoning. — In the dry sausage 
formulas which will be given on these 
pages sugar is included in the season- 
ing. Some authorities use sugar and 
some do not. When sugar is used, 6 to 
8 oz. to a 150 lb. block of meat is 
sufficient. 

This should be the best quality spe- 
cial curing sugar. The saltpeter should 
be granulated or powdered and mixed 
with the salt and uniformly distributed. 
Only the best quality fine, dry, dairy 
grade of salt should be used. The 
whole pepper should be white, sifted 
and small. 


Popular Brands of Italian Dried 
Sausage 


MILANO (ITALIAN SALAMI) 

This product takes its name from the 
famous old Italian city, Milan, which 
includes sausage making among. the 
many things for which it is known. 

This sausage may be made of all 
pork, or with pork and a small quantity 
of beef. It is air dried but not smoked, 
and is closely bound with No. 9 Italian 
hemp 2 ply, polished, 2100 ft. to the 
pound, tensile strength 25 lbs. 

It is stuffed in No. 1 and medium 
prime hog bung casings mixed, cut 26 
in. in length. 

The beef is ground thrugh the 1/8 in. 
plate of the grinder, then rocked 3 
minutes. Then the whole pork trim- 
mings are added and the mixture rocked 
for 12 minutes more, or 15 minutes in 
all. After rocking the pork should be 
approximately the. size of pork trim- 
mings ground through a % in. plate. 

While a certain proportion of beef is 
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suggested in the following formula, an 
all-pork meat formula is better for a 
high quality sausage, provided the lean 
and fat are properly proportioned. 
Roughly, this is about 40 per cent fat 
and 60 per cent lean pork trimmings. 
Meats: 
60 Ibs. beef chucks (free of sinews and 
fat) 
30 lbs. pork shoulder butts 
60 Ibs. regular grade solid pork trim- 
mings 
All meats should be strictly fresh, and 
no soft or bloody trimmings should be 
used. No muscle parts of pork should 
be used. 
Seasoning for 150 lbs. of meat: 


Salt, 4% Ibs. 
Saltpeter, 2 0% 
White pepper, whole, 8 oz. 
Garlic, 2 oz. 
Sugar, 6 oz. 


The garlic must be strictly fresh ground, 
or mashed fine and mixed with the salt 
and saltpeter. Make certain that it is 
evenly distributed throughout the meat. 
ALPINO (ITALIAN) SALAMI’ 

The same meat and seasoning form- 
ulas as for Milano salami are used for 
Alpino. 

The meat is given the same cut, but 
is stuffed in hog middle caps only, about 
6 in. long. The sausage should weigh 
approximately 24 lbs. dry. 

It is air-dried, but may be given a 
very light cool smoke to prevent slim- 
ing. 

While the formula including beef may 
be used, the all-pork meat formula, 
properly proportioned as to lean and 
fat, is recommended for Alpino. 

SALAMI DI ALESSANDRA OR GENOA 

(ITALIAN) SALAMI 

This product is very similar to 
Milano, and is made to conform to the 
ideas of the people of Northern Italy. 
The cut and the spice and meat form- 
ulas are the same as for Milano. It is 
air-dried, but is not smoked. 

This sausage is stuffed in patent 
sewed hog bungs, 18 to 20 in. long. It 
is closely and tightly wrapped with No. 
9 Italian hemp, 2 ply polished, 2,100 ft. 
to the pound, and with a tensile 
strength of 25 lbs. 

It is wrapped immediately after stuf- 
fing, or as soon as the surface mois- 
ture has dripped off and evaporated 
sufficiently for handling. 

This is another of the Italian sau- 
Sages in which the all-pork formula 
may be used, provided there is the 
proper proportion of fat and lean. 

Seasoning for 150 Ibs. of meat for 
this product follows: 

4% lbs. salt 
2 oz. saltpeter 
8 oz. white pepper, whole 
2 oz. garlic 
6 oz. sugar 
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Grind or mash the garlic and rub thor- 
oughly in the salt and saltpeter, dis- 
tributing well on the rocker block. 


Additional formulas for Italian salami 
will appear in early issues of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 


In the meantime subscribers having 
inquiries regarding the manufacture of 
this product are invited to submit them. 
Address THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, with 
2c stamp for reply. 
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Ham Shrink Allowance 


An Eastern packer asks concerning 
the shrinkage allowance on hams. He 
says: 

Kditor The National Provisioner: 

There is a considerable discrepancy between the 
billed weight of our hams and the weight of 
these hams on arrival. Can you tell us what the 
shrinkage allowance is on a carload of hams? 


This inquirer does not state whether 
the hams are green or pickled. The 
Chicago Board of Trade makes a drain- 
age allowance on pickled hams of 4 per 
cent, but no statement of allowance on 
green hams is made. 

The following regulation applying to 
shrinkage allowance is quoted from the 
“Rules Governing Provisions” of the 
Chicago Board of Trade: 

“Int case of no specific agreement, the 
saltage allowed on bulk meats shall be 
1 per cent; but should the buyer or 
seller object, the inspector shall sweep 
as many drafts as he may consider 
necessary, and the percentage so deter- 
mined shall be binding 6n noth parties. 

“One per cent drainage allowance 
shall be allowed on barrelled pork. Four 
per cent on sweet pickled hams and 5 
per cent on S. P. picnics and S. P. 
bellies.” 

nn 


PATENT MEAT CURING PROCESS. 

A process of curing meats with ab- 
solutely predetermined control was pat- 
ented recently by Eugene T. Drake, 
Omaha, Nebr., assignor to the Cudahy 
Packing Co. of Chicago. In this process 
nitrite is used together with a species 
of denitrifying bacteria. Two possible 
methods are given: (1) Sterilized nitrite 
pickle, producing only a nitrite cure, 
and (2) unsterilized pickle that effects 
both the cure and an improvement of 
the flavor. : 

The culture is prepared by growing 
the proper bacteria in a solution of 2 
to 8 per cent of sodium nitrite, 4% to 
20 per cent of sugar, 1% to 17 per cent 
of salt, containing protein material in- 
cluding amino nitrogen from 0.05 to 2 
per cent, such as peptone or sterilized 
second pickle containing meat juices. 
Sterilization is by heat at not lower 
than 75 degs. C. 

The bacteria are denitrifying bacilli 
or spirilli, not previously isolated or 
classified, and are cultivated from 24 
to 36 hours between 70 and 110 degs. 


“81 


F., oxygen being supplied aeration. One 
per cent of this culture is used for in- 
oculation of a second culture twenty 
times as large, and in turn a third cul- 
ture is inoculated by the usual steps 
for building up a large volume of cul- 
ture, requiring about six days. The 
latter is the final pickle for curing the 
meats. 

An enormous economy is stated to be 
possible by the use of this pickling 
process, through shortening of the time 
required. Residual nitrites are de- 
creased. It is also stated that the 
pickle may be evaporated to dryness 
and applied superficially, with excellent 
curing results. 


oe 


COLOR FIXATION BULLETIN. 


“Some Factors Affecting Color Fixa- 
tion” by W. Lee Lewis, Director of the 
Department of Scientific Research, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, is 
the title of a bulletin of the Institute 
issued this week to its members. 

“This is a preliminary report,” the 
bulletin states, “based upon certain 
studies in the Research Laboratory of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, founded by Thomas E. Wilson at 
the University of Chicago, on the gen- 
eral problem of color fixation in cured 
meats. 


“Studies in color fixation, which are 
still under way to some degree, are a 
part of a broader program of investiga- 
tion having for its object a better scien- 
tific understanding of the whole of cur- 
ing changes.” 

— 

LABELING PORK PRODUCTS. 

Limitations on the use of the words 
“shankless” and “hockless” in labeling 
pork products produced in this country 
are given in a recent official announce- 
ment from the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, as follows: “The terms 
‘shankless’ and ‘hockless’ are applicable 
only to hams and shoulders from which 
the shank or hock has been completely 
removed, thus eliminating the entire 
tibia and fibula or radius and ulna, 
respectively, together with the over- 
lying muscle, skin and other tissue.” 

a 
CASINGS EXPORTS TO POLAND. 


All exports of animal casings to Po- 
land require the execution of a special 
sanitary certificate in both the English 
and French languages, according to a 
recent decree of the Polish government. 
Casings for shipment to Poland from 
this country must be derived only from 
animals which have been U. S. in- 
spected, and the special sanitary cer- 
tificates must be fully executed in du- 


plicate for each such export consign- 
ment. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































Storage Stocks of Pork and Lard 


IN THE UNITED STATES - U.S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trends of storage stocks of 
meats and lard for 1928 compared with 
stocks in each of the four years previous. 


During December, storage 
stocks tcok a sharp upward trend, 
in some cases, notably frozen pork 
and S. P. meats, the sharpest in 
the five-year period. The marked 
increase in the receipts of hogs at 
the principal markets of the coun- 
try, as well as in those bought at 
other points, stopped the decline 
in storage stce:ks before the open- 
ing of the winter packing season 
and started them upward. 

In general, the trends in the 
storage of meats and lard during 
1928 may be said to have followed 
those of the earlier years, with 
only slight variations. 

Stocks of frozen pork more 
than doubled during the last 
month of the year and stood prac- 
tically 50,000,000 Ibs. above the 
five-year average on January 1. 
Increase in the practice of freez- 
ing meats green for holding in- 
stead of curing and holding doubt- 
less has been responsible in part 
for this increase in stocks of froz- 
en pork. 

Dry salt meats in storage, both 
cured and in process of cure, are 
well above those of the same 
period a year ago, and lard stocks 
are practically 33,000,000 Ibs. 
higher. 

The runs of hogs which began 
the middle of October and which 
have shown no let-up were certain 
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to result in marked increases in 
storage stocks. Then, too, this is a 
normal season of accumulation. 
It has been felt that hog produc- 
tion is fast being placed on a 
basis that will be more of a 
year-round business instead of 
placing the packing business on 
the old speculative basis of the 
early years, as the tendency ap- 
pears to be again this year and as 
it was in 1928. 

The hog runs of October, No- 
vember and December, 1927, were 
considerably under those of the 
same months of 1928. But in 
January, February, March, April 
and even May of 1928, hog re- 
ceipts at the 11 principal markets 
of the country were well above 
those of the same month of the 
previous year. In June, July, 

.ugust and September the runs 
dropped off sharply and with few 
exceptions were the lightest for 
those months in ten years. 


Only this shortage in hog sup- 
ply enabled packers to market the 
large accumulations of the early 
months of the year. Then with the 
coming of October the runs again 
picked up and each month since 
has shown an increase over the 
same month of 1927. 


In some cases the carry-over of 
stocks into the winter packing 
season was considerable, which 
was brought about by the early 
runs and the inability to dispose 
of the usual quantity of product 
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before the opening of the accumv- 
lating period. 

In general, demand has _ been 
good and product has moved into 
consumptive channels freely. It 
is always hampered, however, by 
the competition from poultry dur- 
ing the November and December 
holiday seasons. 

While some stocks are showing 
fairly rapid accumulation, they 
are in no sense burdensome, espe- 
cially if the hog runs show only 


normal winter increases during | 


the first quarter of 1929 instead 
of the marked increases evident 
in the similar period of 1928. 


a 
SOAPMAKER DIES IN FLORIDA. 


Andrew Jergens, president of the 
Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati, 
O., soapmakers, died at h:s winter home 
in Sarasota, Fla., on January 11 at the 
age of 75. Mr. Jergens established the 
soap plant which bears his name at 
Cincinnati in 1881 and was instrumental 
in building it up to its present im- 
portance. For the past ten years, al- 
though retaining his title as head of the 
concern, poor health had _ practically 
forced him into retirement. 
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EXPORTS OF PORK PRODUCTS. 


Domestic exports of pork products 
from the United States for the period 
January 1 to December 29, 1928, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, with comparisons for 1921, 
were as follows: _ 
Jan, 1- 


Dee. 29, 
1927 Ibs. 
123 376,000 
114,453,000 
681,303,000 
29,270,000 


Jan, 1- 

Dec. 29, 

1928, lbs. 
Hams and shoulders ....119.410 000 
Racon, Cumberland incl.122,046,000 
Lard 


Pickled pork ........... 32,396,000 
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Provision and Lard Markets 






Trade Moderately Active — Market 
Barely Steady—Hogs Easy—Hog Run 
More Moderate—Cash Trade Fair— 
Lard Stocks Increasing. 


The developments in the market for 
hog products the past week have been 
one of irregular price movements with 
a little more active but very mixed 
trade. Prices advanced at times with 
the strength in grains and a lighter 
hog run, the latter being cut down by 
cold weather over the West and North- 
west. Commission house buying and 
covering in lard, influenced somewhat 
by new season’s highs in corn, served 
to bring about upturns, but the rallies 
met hedge pressure, profit taking, and 
scattered selling and lard had consider- 
able difficulty again in holding the 
bulges. 

Sentiment, as a whole, continued 
mixed, but commission house absorp- 
tion of lard was again in evidence on 
the setbacks. Increasing lard stocks in 
the West served to unsettle longs and 
bring about scattered liquidation. Cash 
trade was fair, but not very aggressive. 
This served to temper any bullish en- 
thusiasm that existed in speculative 
circles. 

Price changes for the week were not 
important, however. This was looked 
upon as indicating a fairly well-stab- 
ilized situation in products. In most 
quarters there is a tendency to go slow 
pending the country’s attitude in mar- 
keting hogs for the immediate future, 
but as yet there are no particular signs 
of any letup of consequence in the 
movement. 

Lard Stocks Higher. 

The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago the past week was 232 lbs. 
against 231 lbs. the previous week and 
230 lbs. a year ago. The average price 
of hogs at Chicago at the beginning of 
this week was 9c, against 9.05¢ the 
previous week, 8.40c a year ago and 
11.95¢ two years ago. 

The strength in cotton oil attracted 
some. attention, while cotton oil con- 
sumption in December again ran ahead 
of the same time the previous year. On 
the other hand, lard stocks in cold 
storage at the beginning of the new 
year were 84,557,000 lbs. compared 
with 54,855,000 Ibs. a year ago and a 
five-year January 1 average of 51,543,- 
000 Ibs. 

The lard stocks at Chicago the first 
half of this month increased 16,008,000 
lbs. and totaled 49,967,928 Ibs. com- 
pared with 19,272,328 lbs. the same time 
last year. The cold storage meat hold- 
Ings at the beginning of the new year 
Were 857,063,000 Ibs. against 666,200,- 
000 Ibs. a year ago. 

Lard Exports Heavier. 

The extremely cold weather over the 
country the past week, it is believed, 
served to increase consumption of both 
meats and fats, but had very little in- 
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fluence on the futures markets. The 
outward movement of lard for the week 
ended January 5 amounted to 22,229,- 
000 lbs., some 10,214,000 lbs. going to 
Germany, 6,950,000 lbs. to the United 
Kingdom, 2, 276,000 lbs. to the Nether- 
lands, 1,322,000 lbs. to Cuba, and 1,- 
467,000 lbs. to other destinations. The 
large clearances for the week com- 
pared with exports of only 9,768,000 
lbs. for the same week a year ago. 

Expectations were that the markets 
would mark time the next few days, 
with more or less evening up to await 
the Government livestock report. This 
will give the estimates as of January 
1 of livestock on farms and ranges of 
the United States. This report usually 
has considerable influence on the mar- 
ket. 

While the tendency is to look for a 
smaller number of hogs in the country 
than at this time a year ago, the latter 
has been offset by the persistent 
heavier hog marketings by raisers than 
last year. This it is felt will prove 
ultimately a stimulating factor rather 
than a depressing influence. The liberal 
stocks, while tending to hold the mar- 
kets in check at present, will be cut 
down rapidly when the run subsides, it 
is believed. Reports are more or less 
unanimous in indicating fairly satis- 
factory business conditions throughout 
the country, while foreien takings of 
hog products continue to run ahead of 
the same time last year. These are 
expected to total considerably larger 
the first six months of this year than 
last. 

PORK—Demand was fairly good at 
New York, and the tone was firm. Mess 
was quoted at $30.25; family, $33.00@ 
34.00; fat backs, $26.00@28.00. At Chi- 
cago, mess was quotable at $29.00. 

LARD—A moderate domestic and 
export trade was reported, and the tone 
was barely steady with hogs. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 
12.30@12.40c; middle western, 12.20@ 
12.30c; city, 115gc nominal; refined 
continent, 123¢c; South America, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, car lots, 
12c; less than cars, 12%c. At Chicago, 
demand was good, but offerings liberal. 
Regular lard in round lots was quoted 
at the January price; loose lard, 85c 
under January; leaf lard 13714 under 
January. 

BEEF—The market in the East was 
quiet with demand fair and the tone 
steady. At New York, mess was quoted 
at $25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00; family, 
$28.00@30.00; extra India mess, $44.00 
@46.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2 6 lbs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended January 14, 1929, were 
4,495 metric tons, according to cable ad- 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, all to England. 








STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE, 


The figures on which the chart on 
storage stocks on page 32 is based are 
as follows: 


D. 8. 
pork. Lard. 
117,982 60,248 
136,478 112,607 
150.679 152,485 
142.660 150,004 
145,548 151,499 
42,292 138,295 
162,018 145,919 
164,374 145,924 
152,555 114,724 
128,288 71,838 
106,204 640 
96,995 33,311 
D. 8. 
pork. Lard. 
; 119,617 42,478 
o ly 38.005 64,187 
. 5 345. 144.071 76,145 
Apr. 129.259 346,019 151.286 93.108 
eee 124,569 838.905 140,324 98,365 
WEE decccewonus 117,366 320.305 136.801 106.824 
July -120,707 334.305 148.164 120,527 
RUB. ccccccccces 133,104 340,687 168,882 153,572 
Ee ee 119,994 330,326 172,766 151.233 
OSE, cevccccccce 77,673 293,106 143.572 105,558 
NG ctcccaceece 49,376 257.726 98.521 72.855 
aeeecuved 55,204 267,787 67,009 46,826 
1927. 
Frozen ‘8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. tard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
MEA acaewieewed 7,650 306,904 A 49,992 
FOR, cccccccccce 149,866 352,051 86,305 495 
BOMEe sacscestcea 177,876 392.642 101,156 77,108 
APE. coccccccces 3.343 418.724 124.714 
BEF ccccccccece 04,608 435,967 129.637 99,611 
WME -chacewseuse 211,496 482,492 143.082 111.775 
GUE sécccceeceon 0,685 444.778 167.248 146,250 
BES civecceoesa 214.428 440,752 185,963 179.029 
DMEe sceceenecee 180,979 407,511 178,121 167,809 
Oct. -126,.887 341,460 140,417 118,174 
Pe 76,7 290.261 100,646 -609 
dasalsigieeee 65, 277,882 177,145 45,508 
1928. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Wee sccoesennee 165,221 870.442 119.497 83,780 
LY -sevecceeaed 263,707 460.286 159.769 121,854 
MM ceeavecena 322,542 496.478 177, 164,755 
WM ccna suse 323,403 496,322 178.012 164,506 
|| error. 306.098 479.485 173,740 173.063 
are 289,825 459.878 169.6 186.073 
WO wcevarocend 285.720 453,342 174.969 214,465 
MU. bicvecccece 45.035 726 164.712 205.289 
DOs occccccces 74.206 352.820 155.990 178,226 
Deiacisinseen vac 103.749 285.553 125.904 126.810 
ee 66,049 264.317 101,173 82,432 
ME di cacncccee 66,595 293,712 101,183 015 
1929 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Gene savéeeebeees 151,923 375,384 142,248 84,557 
-——— 


CATTLE ON FEED JAN. 1. 

Estimates indicate that there were 
about 3 per cent more cattle on feed in 
the 11 Corn Belt states on January 1, 
1929 than a year ago, and that a larger 
percentage of these cattle will move to 
market before April 1 this year than 
last. 

The earlier market movement reflects 
the earlier movement into feed lots, 
the better quality of this year’s corn 
and to a certain extent the lack of con- 
fidence in the outcome of the year’s 
feeding operations resulting in a desire 
on the part of many feeders to realize 
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on high priced feeders as early as pos- 
sible. 

The average weight of cattle is-be- 
lieved to be about the same as that of 
last year. Reports indicate some in- 
crease in the proportion of cattle over 
900 Ibs. and in heifers and calves but 
not much increase in other weights. 
The average weight of cattle on feed, 
both this year and last, is among the 
lightest on record. 

Commenting on the estimated in- 
creased number of cattle on feed in the 
Corn Belt, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture says: 

“The number of cattle on feed for 
market in the eleven Corn Belt States 
was 3 per cent greater on January 1, 
1929 than on January 1, 1928. Most of 
the states in the group had a larger 
number on feed than last year, but the 
largest increases were in Illinois, lowa 
and Nebraska. 

“In the Western states the estimated 
number on feed for market January 1, 
1929, was about 10 per cent, or 45,000 
head, smaller than a year ago. Cattle 
feeding was on a reduced scale in 
nearly all of these states this year with 
the most notable decreases in Califor- 
nia and Montana. Some decrease in 
the Lancaster, Pa. region is indicated. 

“The movement of stocker and feeder 
cattle inspected through markets into 
the Corn Belt states was about 12 per 
cent larger for the six-month period 
July to December in 1928 than in 1927, 
but was smaller for this period than in 
any other year since 1921. The move- 
ment from July to October this year 
was over 30 per cent larger than last 
year, but in November and December 
there was a marked falling off in the 
movement, it being the smallest for 
these months in ten years.” 

———— 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
January 12, 1929, with comparisons, as 


follows: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
Western dressed mts: Jan. 12. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses. . 7,877% 5,988 8,141 
Cows, carcasses... 66614 793 1,394 
Bulls, carcasses... 97 77 110 
Veals, carcasses... 10,334 7,195 9,799 
Lambs, carcasses.. 20,394 19,235 29,761 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,724 2,068 2,794 
Beef cuts, lbs. 597, 820 451,967 321,415 
Pork cuts, lIbs..... 1,553,548 1,755,101 1,513,186 


Local slaughters: 
9,711 8,480 9,339 


15,090 12,253 15,487 
65,312 56,992 71,294 
61,806 54,681 56,715 


LATVIA REDUCES LARD DUTY. 

The minimum duty on imports of lard 
into Latvia from the United States 
has been reduced to 0.10 lat (1.9 cents 
U. S. Currency per gross kilo) by a re- 
cent order of the Latvian government, 
effective January 15, 1929. The former 
duty on lard imports was 0.20 lats (3.8 
cents U. S.) per gross kilo. 
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IMPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS. 
Imports of.meat and meat products 
into the United States during the month 
of November, 1928, and for the eleven 
months ended November, with compari- 
sons for corresponding periods last 
year, are. reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: 
NOVEMBER. 
1928. 
4,257,674 
$ (654,1 


Value 
Mutton, fresh, Ibs. 


1927. 
31,312,267 
068 $ 3,872,202 
7,377,296 
$ 1,085,475 


0 13, ous, 712 
$2 1, 954 


4,520, 401 
750,870 $ 521,219 


20,102,468 


an 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the week ended Jan. 12, 1929, with 


comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan.12. week. 1928. 


Steers, carcasses 1,820 2,136 
Cows, carcasses * 1,105 1,121 
Bulls, carcasses 348 289 305 
Veals, carcasses 1,256 1,776 
Lambs, carcasses 8,544 12,089 
Mutton, carcasses ... 978 651 1,053 
a Seay 1599, 288 611,538 550,990 
Local slaughters: 
ttle 1,641 


2,566 
19,836 
5,008 


Western dressed meats: 


Sheep 


FIJI BEEF’ DUTIES REVISED. 

The Fijian general import duty of 3d 
per pound under a recent. proclamation, 
has been made to apply on all ship- 
ments of corned beef, roast beef, boiled 
beef and tongues packed in tins of 2 
pounds or less, and salted and corned 
beef in kegs, casks and similar con- 
tainers, imported into the Fiji Islands. 
The British preferential rate which 
formerly applied on such consignments 
was 2d per pound. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 

Exports of pork products from the 

principal ports of the United States 
during the week ended Jan. 12, 1929: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 

WILTSHIRES. 

‘Week ended——_ 

Jan. 12, Jan. 14, Jan. 5, 

1929. 1928. 19929, 

M lbs. MIbs. M lbs, 


935 

To Belgium rine oeee 
United Kingdom .... 738 
Other Europe ates ecae 
Cuba 128 
69 


as: £: B! 


Other countries 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND, 


'y 
United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 
Cuba 


‘Netherlands 
United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 


 onS8 
sees& 8822328 wiBSe8 


1 

To United Kingdom .. 
Other Europe 
Canada 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Week Jan. 12, 1929. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

M Ibs. 


1,348 


Land, Pickled 

M lbs. M Ibs. Mie, 

3,406 15,505 176 
1 725 

896 2,048 48 

22 = vii 

"20 "id 
ll, sa 

Philadelphia .... 6 a“ he 
DESTIN ATION oF ‘eneemn 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 


Exported to: M lbs. M Ibs, 


United Kingdom 
Liverpool 

London 
Manchester 
Glasgow 


Exported to: 


Germany (total 
Hamburg : 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS, 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Jan. 16, 1929. 

Cracklings are in a little better de- 
mand and sales of 45 per cent beef were 
made at $1.02%4, basis local points. 

Ground dried blood is freely offered 
at $4.65, f.0.b. New York, and at this 
price there does not seem to be any 
buying interest. South American can 
be had at $4.80 and no doubt bids would 
be considered somewhat below _ this 
figure. 

Tankage, both ground and unground, 
is scarce in this section, but at the same 
time there is little demand from either 
feeding or fertilizer buyers. 

Considerable resale sulphate of am- 
monia is being offered, especially for 
prompt shipment, and the demand is 
very light. 

The price of nitrate of soda remains 
unchanged. 

Trading in fertilizer materials is very 
light all over the country. 

SS ae 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, 
January 1, 1929, to January 16, 1929, 
29,748,953 Ibs.; tallow, none; grease, 
850,000 lbs.; stearine, none. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A rather inactive week 
featured the market in tallow at New 
York. Some business was reported to 
have passed on the basis of 9c f.o.b. 
for extra, but no particular interest was 
in evidence unless it was under cover. 
The tone was about steady with both 
sides inclined to look on pending de- 
velopments. 

Demand was not large, but offerings 
were lighter and not pressing at the 
decline. Sentiment was mixed, but the 
situation in competitive quarters was 
one of trailing the trend in tallow. Gen- 
erally it is felt that consumers’ stocks 
were moderate, but at the same time 
some contend that producers’ stocks on 
hand are not burdensome. The techni- 
cal position of the market has been im- 
proved somewhat with the setback from 
the recent highs. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 9c; edible, 9%c. At Chi- 
cago, very little activity in tallow was 
reported. Demand was quiet but prices 
held steadily at the recent decline. Bids 
of 8%c f.o.b. Kansas City for prime 
packer tallow were declined, sellers ask- 
ing 9c. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 9%c@ 95c; fancy, 9%c; prime 
packer, 9%c; No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 8%c. 

At the London auction on Wednes- 
day, January 16, some 8388 casks were 
offered and 334 sold at prices unchanged 
from the previous sales. Mutton was 
quoted at 44s@46s; beef, 41s@44s; 
good mixed, 38s@41s. At Liverpool, 
Australian tallow was unchanged. 
Choice was quoted at 42s 6d and good 
mixed at 40s 3d. 

STEARINE — While demand ruled 
rather quiet at New York, a very steady 
situation prevailed in oleo, and the mar- 
ket was quoted at lle. At Chicago, oleo 
hi quiet but steady and quoted at 


c. 

OLEO OIL—A very steady tone pre- 
vailed again this week, but business 
was limited. Extra New York was 
quoted at 11% @11%c; medium, 1lc; 
lower grades, 10%c. At Chicago, ex- 
tra was quiet and steady at 11\4c. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market was very 
steady and demand moderate, but de- 
liveries against old orders were on a 
larger scale. At New York, edible was 
quoted at 15%c; extra winter, 13%c; 
extra, 18%4c; extra No. 1, 12%c; No. 1, 
12%ec; No. 2, 12c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand, while 
small, was showing improvement, and 
the market was steady. Pure at New 
York was quoted at 15c; extra, 13c; ex- 
tra No. 1, 12%c; cold test, 18%c. 

GREASES—The position of the mar- 
ket was fairly steady throughout the 
week, Offerings were moderate as pro- 
ducers still report a soldup position for 
the next few weeks. Soapers were 
showing a limited amount of interest in 


the market, but reports had it that the: 


stearic acid people were in the market 
for greases. 
fect on sentiment, but the barely steady 
situation in tallow was against any par- 
ticular betterment in grease prices. 


The latter had some ef-— 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


At New York, choice house was quot- 
ed at 8%c; choice yellow, 8%c;.A white, 
ang B white, 842c; choice white, 94% @ 

c. 

At Chicago, very little activity was 
noted in the grease markets. Demand 
was rather quiet, but offerings were 
limited and held steadily. Sales of 
choice white at 8%c c.a.f. Cincinnati 
were reported, while choice white in 
tierces sold for export shipment at 
9.70c c.a.f. New York January shipment. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 8%c; 
yellow, 8%@8%c; B white, 8%c; A 
white, 85¢c; choice white, 8%c. 

a 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Jan. 17, 1929. 


Blood. 


Blood market is quiet, little trading 
reported on basis $4.75 to $5.00, f.o.b. 
Chicago, nominal. 


Unit Ammonia. 
$4.75@5.00 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 

_ Offerings of digester tankage mate- 
rials are light, but some trading re- 


ported, basis $4 75 to $5.00 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Middle West points. 


Ground and unground 


Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 114%@12% ammonia..... $4.75@5.00 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.. 4.75@5.00 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia 4.25@4.50 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market for fertilizer materials shows 
some picking up, but still is compara- 
tively quiet for the season. Some 100 
tons high grade reported sold at $4.00 
& 10c, Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10% am @ 4.0) & 10 
Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 4.00@ 4.10 & 10 
Hoof meal 3.75@ 4.00 


Bone tankage, low grd., per ton @25.00 
Liquid stick 3.75@ 4.00 


Bone Meals. 
Bone meals remain in inactive state, 


‘ .Y 


= 
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are accurate and dependable. 
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market nominal, interests expecting up- 
turn soon. 
Per Ton. 


$50.00@55.00 
26.00@29.00 
26.00@28.00 


Raw bone meal 
Steam, ground 
Steam, unground 


Cracklings. 


Cracklings market shows slight im- 
provement, buyers bidding $1.00 and 
$1.05 per protein unit for hard pressed 
expeller; no trading reported at these 
figures, sellers asking 5e and 10c higher. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
unit, protein 1.00@ 1.05 


Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & quality. 80.00@90.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality. 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market on gelatine and glue stocks 
quiet, unchanged from last week’s bid 
basis, nominal. 


Kip and calf stock 

Hide trimmings 

Horn piths esee 

Cattle Jaws. skulls and knuckles 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings...31 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Horns, bones and hoofs lack trading 
account contracting for year closed. 


Per Ton. 


Horns, according to grade..........$50.00@100.00 
Mfg. shin bo’ 56.00@120.60 
Cattle NOOfs cecscccccccccccccvccccs 45.C0@ 47.00 
Junk bones 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 


Last week’s bullish sentiment on 
animal hair has toned down, little trad- 
ing reported. Prices unchanged and 
steady. 


Coil and field dried 

Processed grey, summer, per Ib 
Processed grey, winter 

Cattle switches, each* 


4%@ 5c 
~“*According to count. 

> 
BY-PRODUCTS PRICE RANGES. 


Statistics of tallow, grease, oil and 
other animal by-products covering the 
period 1918-1928, as well as prices of 
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lard and short rib sides over a period of 
years, have recently been issued by The 
Davidson Commission Co. of Chicago. 

This annual statistical number also 
includes the monthly range of prices 
for cottonseed oil, corn oil and oleo 
stearine in Chicago for each month of 
the year from 1918 to 1928, inclusive. 

The range of prices of high grade 
ground feeding tankage for each month 
of the past four years is given, as well 
as the monthly range of prices for high 
grade ground blood and ground ferti- 
lizer tankage for each month of the 
past 11 years. 

The tallow and grease statistics cover 
édible tallow, prime tallow, No. 1 tallow, 
“A” white grease, yellow grease, brown 
grease, No. 2 packer’s tallow, “A” 
white grease stearine and yellow grease 
stearine. 

The booklet also includes the lowest 
and highest current cash prices of 
prime steam lard on the Chicago mar- 
ket for each month of the past 17 
years, and the lowest and highest cash 
prices of heavy and light short rib 
sides for each month of the past 14 
years. 

Copies of this statistical issue can 
be secured free of charge on application 
to The Davidson Commission Co. 


a 
OILS AND FATS TARIFF. 

Oil production interests in the United 
States have appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the U. S. 
House of Representatives asking for a 
blanket ad valorem duty of 45 per cent 
on all fats and oils imported into this 
country, as an essential revision of the 
tariff. 

The proposed duty would take the 
place of the present varying rates and 
would include oils and fats now im- 
ported duty free. It would also apply 
to copra and cocoanut oil from the 
Philippines, which constitutes the bulk 
of the import, and on which no duty 
is now imposed. 

As many of the oils and fats are in- 
terchangeable, not only so far as their 
use is concerned but as to their being 
edible or non-edible, those favoring the 
tariff are of the opinion that it would 
not be feasible to have specific duties 
on the different products. 

Oils and fats and their raw materials 
are said to constitute the most im- 
portant single group of agricultural 
imports. Of about $603,600,000 of se- 
lected products imported into this coun- 
try, which either directly or indirectly 
compete with products produced do- 
mestically, $147,900,000 worth consist 
of the oils and fats and the raw ma- 
terials from which they are made. 

Objection to the imposition of duty or 
the increase in duty was made by cer- 
tain users of oils and greases, the soap 
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manufacturers stating that in some in- 
stances the proposed ad valorem duty 
of 45 per cent would increase the price 
of soap to the ultimate consumer as 
much as 50 per cent. 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS DATA. 


The number of cottonseed oil mills 
operating cottonseed crushing plants in 
the United States during the season 
1927-28 was 557, according to statistics 
of the U. S. Bureau of Census contained 
in Bulletin No. 164, issued recently on 
“Cotton Production and Distribution” 
for the season of 1927-28. Mills with 
capacity between 2,000 and 5,000 tons 
numbered 164; from 5,000 to 10,000 
tons, 164; from 10,000 to 20,000 tons, 
115; from 1,000 to 2,000 tons, 51; 
20,000 tons and over, 39; and less than 
1,000 tons, 24 

Bulletin No. 164 also contains a great 
deal of valuable data on both cotton and 
cottonseed products, including statis- 
tical tables on production, ginnings, 
weights, prices, stocks on hand, ship- 
ments, consumption and exports and 


imports. 
re ee 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, January 15, 1929. 


Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 9c 
lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks New 
York, 8% @8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut 
oil, tanks coast; 7%@8c lb.; Cochin 
cocoanut oil, barrels New York, 10%@ 
10%ec lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels New 
York, 11%c lb.; crude corn oil, barrels 
New York, 10%@10%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, barrels New York, 10% @1\Ic lb.; 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels New 
York, $1.30@1.35 gal.. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels New 
York, 12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, bar- 
rels New York, 9c lb.; red oil, barrels 
New York, 1042@l1l1c lb.; Niger palm 
oil, casks New York, 814c lb.; Lagos 
palm oil, casks New York, 9%@9%c 
ie nominal; glycerine (soaplye), 74c 
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SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES, 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 15.—The Short- 
ening and Oil Division of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association re. 
ports the following —— estab- 
lished on January 16, 1 

Shortening—tierce — 


Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. .1: 
Southern States, East of Rocky Mts. 2 
Pacific Coast States 


Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. .1 
Southern States, East of Rocky Mts. . 
Pacific Coast (Port Cities) 

Cooking Oil—White. 
Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. 
Southern States, Hast of Rocky Mts. 
Pacific Coast (Port Cities) 

Cooking Oil—Yeliow. 

\%e less than White. 


te 

COTTONSEED CRUSHERS ELECT, 

At a recent meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, officers were elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: President, Roger 
G. Fuller, the Laurel Oil & Fertilizer 
Co. of Laurel; vice-president, J. A. Ed- 
dins of the Refuge Cotton Oil Co, 
Rosedale; secretary, H. C. Forrester, 
Meridian. The executive committee for 
1929 will consist of J. W. Garrett, 
Vicksburg, chairman; J. H. Turbeville 
and H. M. Evans, Jackson; A. Sinclair, 
Brookhaven; E. T. George, Macon; M. 
R. Jones, Glarksdale; and Harris Barks- 
dale, Jackson. E. L. Robins of Meridian 
was appointed chairman of the traffic 
committee, which also includes W. D. 
Lowe of Newton, and R. G. Strain of 


Tupelo. 
eX os 
COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed products for 
the three months ended November 30, 


1928, with comparisons for the same 
period last year, are reported by the 
U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 
1928. 1927, 
Oil, crude, lbs. 533 11,562,827 
Oil, refined, Ibs. 3,187,904 
Cake and meal, tons 123,453 159, 
Linters, running bales 46 60, 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for four months ending December 
31, 1928, compared to a year ago, are reported by the U. S. Census Bureau as 


follows: 


COTTONSEED REOEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (Tons). 


State. 


United States 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

EE pctatvenccciscovecetewnt 1, 476, 14 
All other 


Received at mills* 
Dec. 


Crushed 

Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. 

1928. 1927. 
2,968,424 3,009,511 
299,629 
120,021 
339,748 
1,035,849 
a; 7214/2 264 


On hand at mills 
Dec. 31. 


5,248 p 1,214, 23,9 
*Includes seed destroyed a ‘itis but not 21, 972 tons and 89,784 ‘tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 46,965 
tons and 32,216 tons reshipped for 1928 and 1927, respectively. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 


Season. 


Hull 


fiber 
(500-1b. bales) 
Grabbots, motes, etc. 
(500-1b. bales) 
*Includes 3,093,476 and 17,161,907 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 


3,290,652 and 31, 340, 100 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers Aug. 1, and Dec. 31, 


spectivel 


Produced Aug. 1. ae out Aug. 
to Dec. 31. 1 to Dec, 31. 
920,255,197 848,886,789 
936. 662, 879 813,296,903 

“Te 918, en0 


On hand 
Dec. 


1928, re- 


y- 
tIncludes 7,594,021 and 5,643,003 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 10,166,451 and 4, 


in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, ete., 


rsepectively. 


**Produced from 787,576,503 pounds crude oil. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Broader — Market Stronger — 
Crude Advancing—Outside Markets 
Firmer — Cash Trade Better — Senti- 
ment Mixed — Government Report 
Bullish. 


The situation in cotton oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week was one where broader out- 
side interest and stronger conditions 
within the market itself resulted in a 


higher range of prices. A return of 
public interest in commodity markets 
generally was reflected in cotton oil as 
well, and while the trade was not large 
the turnover was materially better than 
of late. Speculative buying—influenced 
by higher outside markets, a satisfac- 
tory Government December report and 
advancing crude markets — accounted 
for the upturns. ; 
Heaviness in lard with increasing 
lard stocks made for more or less realiz- 
ing and selling on the upturns, which 
served to limit the market’s response 
to the firmness in the general oil po- 
sition. Improvement in cash trade, 
however, checked the setbacks and 
served to make for hesitancy on the 
part of professionals in following de- 
clines. Some of the buying was ap- 
parently lifting of hedges against cash 
sales, while some of the selling in the 
future delivery was through refiners’ 
brokers and apparently representing 
moderate hedging of crude purchases. 
Lard Holds Back Market. 


The principal drawback to the ad- 
vancing tendency was the situation in 
lard. The western market was helped 
at times by strength in grains but failed 
to hold all of the rallies, influenced 
mainly by weakness in hogs. The Chi- 
cago lard stocks, however, increased 
16,008,354 Ibs. the first half of Janu- 
ary, and now total 49,967,008 Ibs. 
against 19,272,828 lbs. a year ago. 

On the other hand, December con- 
sumption of cotton oil was 271,000 bbls., 
against 224,000 bbls. the same time the 
previous year, making consumption for 
the first five months of the season 
1,578,000 bbls., against 1,464,000 bbls. 
last season. The visible stocks, at 
2,334,000 bbls., compared with a revised 
figure for last year of 2,365,000 bbls. 

While sentiment as a whole was 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


mixed, more or less bullishness was dis- 
played by a majority in the trade. Cash 
business picked up quite a little during 
the week and cash handlers were antici- 
pating further good business in the 
near future. The crude markets ad- 
vanced rather sharply to 8%c bid in the 
Southeast, 8%c sales and bid in the 
Valley, and 8c sales and bid in Texas. 
Only moderate quantities of crude ap- 
peared to have come out, and the ac- 
tion of the crude market indicated that 
the remaining supplies are held in rath- 
er firm hands, as is the bulk of the 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 17, 1929.— 
Cotton oil advanced sharply following a 
bullish December consumption report, 
but is again easier because of increased 
lard stocks and lower lard prices. Mean- 
while about 500 tank cars of crude, 
Texas and Valley, were sold at 8c, 
and later limited sales of Valley at 8%c. 
Today, 8%c is bid for Texas, 85%c for 
Valley, with offerings light as mills, 
having secured storage relief, are de- 
termined to await further advances. 
Hedging is more active both here and at 
New York against current crude pur- 
chases. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 17, 1929.—Con- 
siderable crude sold this week at 84% @ 
8%c, to Valley. Market firm; 41 per 
cent cottonseed meal, $45.00, Memphis; 
loose cottonseed hulls offered at $10.00, 
Memphis, without buyers on this basis. 


Dallas. 

(Specia] Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 17, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, West Texas, $34.00; Dallas 
territory, $45.00; snaps and_bollies, 
West Texas, $30.00; prime crude oil, 
8%c; 48 per cent cake and meal, f.o.b. 
Dallas, $44.00; hulls, $10.00; mill run 
linters, 4@5c. Weather fair; market 
inactive. 


visible supply of refined oil. At the 
same time, it is realized that it will be 
difficult to materially enhance oil values 
from current levels without some aid 
from lard. 

The Government report on boll wee- 
vil hibernation was variously construed. 
It showed weevil entering hibernation 
in various districts, as follows: Tallulah, 
240 live weevils per ton of moss, against 
21 in 1927; average northeast Louisi- 
ana, 202 against 18 last year; average 
southern Louisiana, 669 against 357 last 
year; average South Carolina, 768 
against 1,525 last year; average Geor- 
gia, 218 against 220; average Alabama, 
55 against 148. In Arkansas, the wee- 
vil population in the Fall of 1928 in the 
northern part of the state seemed to be 
lighter than usual; central portions. 
about average; southern portions 
heavier than usual, especially in the 
southeastern quarter. In Northern 
Louisiana, weevil seemed at least as 
abundant as in the average year of 
heavy infestation, while in the south- 
ern portion of the state the infestation 
was heavier than the average. 


Cotton Acreage Interests. 


There has been quite a little discus- 
sion and theorizing as to the possible 
cotton acreage for the new crop. Some 
students point out that indications are 
for a slight increase in the area over 
last year, possibly less than 1,000,000 
acres. It is rather early, however, to 
anticipate the area, and it will be at 
least several weeks before the latter 
will materially affect cotton oil. 

The firmness in cotton was partly on 
acreage talk, however, and the latter 
helped cottonoil and, with the strength 
in corn, materially offset the action in 
lard. Corn sold at a new high on the 
crop, and it is only logical to anticipate 
that in the near future the hog market 
must reflect corn values. It would ap- 
pear that either hogs are too low or 
corn too high. 

COCOANUT OIL — Demand ruled 
rather quiet throughout the week, and 
the market was barely steady, with of- 
ferings fair. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 8% @8%c, while Pacific coast 
tanks were quoted 7%c. 

CORN OIL—The market reported a 
moderate demand with trade generally 
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Re-Sale Value 


New Orleans Cotton Seed Oil quo- 
tations more correctly reflect 
the real value of spot oil and 
are constantly governed by the 
fluctuations in refined and crude 
oil values. The value of the 
contract to buyer and seller is 
calculable to a degree which 
leaves no latitude for manipula- 
tion. 


The high quality of oil tenderable 
on contract, central delivery 
point, bulk delivery, an indem- 
nity bond guaranteeing weight, 
grade and quality at time of 
delivery, transit privileges and 
other economic advantages and 
stabilizing influences—all give 
the New Orleans Cotton Oil 
Contract a definite re-sale value. 








New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


_ Trade Extension Committee _ 














The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 


JERSEY Butter Oil 
MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 
P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


5 


The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 


quiet, the tone steady and prices quoted 
at 8% @8%c, f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Limited offerings 
and a moderate demand again fea- 
tured this market but the tone was very 
steady, with New York barrels quoted 
12%, @12%ec; tanks, 10%c; and Pacific 
coast tanks, 10%c. 

PALM OIL—A ‘good busines was re- 
ported to have passed with consumers 
in this quarter, which made for a fairly 
steady tone in the face of a barely 
steady position in competing greases. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
8%c; shipment Nigre, 7.85c; spot 
Lagos, 8%c; shipment Lagos, 85c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A fair busi- 
ness passed this week but the market 
was barely steady, with New York 
tanks quoted at 8.30c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The spot mar- 
ket at New York was firm at 11%c, 
owing to a_ scarcity of supplies; 
new crop foots quoted at 9%@9%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — Sellers re- 
ported asking 8c for later shipments. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL— ‘Store oil de- 
mand at New York was moderate and 
prices were nominally quoted at %c 
over January. Crude oil was strong; 
Southeast, 8%c, bid; Valley, 8%c; 
Texas, 846c. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 

Friday, Jan. 11, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


1010 a 1050 

100 1025 1025 1021 a 1027 

weer See es 

3500 1030 1026 1027 a 1028 

us . . 1030 a 1048 

: 1200 1051 1049 ri 1050 

050 a 1065 

July . 2100 1067 1063 1066 Rr oss 

ET en eee 1070 a 1080 

Total sales, including switches, 6,900 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c bid. 

Saturday, Jan. 12, 1929. 

1015 

5 1025 

1015 

3 1034 

1035 

1054 

1055 


1050 
1027 
1040 
1033 
1055 
1055 
1068 
1072 
1085 

Total sales, including switches, 3,500 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 816c sales & bid. 


See ewe & S & 


January 19, 1929, 


Monday, Jan. 14, — 
1050 
300 1027 1027 1027 ; 1085 
eb. 1025 a 1035 
. .... 8000 1042 1035 1042 a ..., 
i 1045 a 1065 
. 1700 1065 1059 1064 a 1066 
1065 a 1085 
. 4200 1085 1078 1084 a 1085 
Te ee eas 1085 a 1091 
Total sales, including switches, 9,200 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c sales & bid, 
Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1929. 


1027 : 1050 

. .--- 100 1024 1024 1025 a 1035 

. ..+. 8900 1052 1037 pete & ace 

a 1065 

. 2800 1072 1065 1066 a 1067 

1065 a 1085 

. 5100 1092 1080 1086 a .... 

Oe ra ot 1091 a 1098 

Total sales, including switches, 11,- 
900 bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c sales. 


Wednesday, Jan. 16, pea 


1025 : 1040 

.... 200 1080 1030 1020 a 1040 

. .... 3500 1043 1087 1040 a 1041 

i 1040 a 1060 

. 2300 1064 1058 1061 a .... 

1065 a 1080 

a . 5600 1084 1078 1081 a ..., 

BNE sis ai Sw “pha beniey 1086 a 1093 

Total sales, including switches, 11,- 
600 bbls. P. crude S. E. 856c bid. 

Thursday, Jan. 17, 1929. 

1020 a.... 

1025 a 1035 

5 1025 a 1035 

heat ls ois 1043 1040 1040 a .... 

i 1050 a 1056 

1063 1059 1059 a 1061 

1060 a 1080 

1085 1080 1081 a.... 

. 108 


7 a 1092 
Sales, 5,200 ‘parrels. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Jan. 16, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 32s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 29s 3d. 

anssitillpnonnee 
COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 

Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, January 1, 1929, to January 16, 
1929, none. 








OCTOBER BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 
The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughter under 


federal inspection during October, 1928, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as follo 


Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal live weight 


Oct, 1, 1927, to 


Sept. 30, 1928. 
Oct. 1, 1927, to 


Sept. 30, 1928. 


Edible beef fat'.... 
Edible beef offal 
Cattle hides 
Elible calf fat 
Edible calf offal 
Lari? 

Edible hog offal 
Pork trimmings 
Inedible hog greas2*... 
Sheep edible fat? 
Sheep edible offal 


Be 8 


1.94 


'Unrendered ? Rendered. 


are reported, with comparisons, by the 
ws: 


—-——_-—. Production — 


| 


Oct. 1, 1927, to | 
Sept. 30, 1928. | 
3 Oct., 5-yr. avg. 
Per cent Oct., 
1928, is of ave. | 


BFS 
. 


B38 
48 


RBRE 
sasaae ? 


” 


rok See 
of 


a8 
— 
3 


253 
anes 
28z2S2 


3 





crude ol 
crude oil 
215,056,4 


MOVEM. 








Per cent Oct., 
1928, is of ave. 


Beene a 


388 
i 3 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 


An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the months of August, Sep- 
tember, October, November and Decem- 
per, 1928, with comparisons for last sea- 
son, based on federal census reports, 























has been prepared by Aspegren & Co. 
It is as follows: 
MENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
MOVE oIL 
———Tons received.—— 
1008-9. 1007 8 
begin. of season . \ 
ae nn... ree) 275. 
Geptember ...-sceeeees 869.7: 1,081.414 
Jetober ..-+- needeeoee 1,519,076 1,266,288 
November ..-eeceeeees 1,010,791 863,058 
December .....+s-eeeee 707,392 496,915 
MRE 6 oo vasa vncewads 4,298,467 4,022,964 
‘Tons crushed. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
78.986 159.856 
420,692 585,275 
903,031 803,455 
869,599 799.298 
701,116 601,627 
2,968,424 3,009,511 
On hand end of month. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Tons. Tons. 
seeevnesocesese aasees = 
~<a eaeeeeem Kx 
November ....ee.eeeee 1,323,367 1,118,165 
December ....+eseeeees 1,328,703 1,012,953 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Tons. Tons. 
Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills, season 
1928-29 ..... . os ; cosece > 5,030,550 4,586,705 
hand beginning o 
MEdEe c.crtsecstenes 21,972 89,784 
Total ..ccccccvcccvee 5,052,522 4,676,489 
Of which is so far 
CEUSNEA ..ccccccccces 2,968,424 3,009,511 
Destroyed at mills 1,340 500 
Seed on hand 1,328,703 1,012,953 
Seed still to be received 754,055 653,525 


1,328,708 tons seed on hand at 310 Ibs. crude 
oil per ton is equivalent to 411,897,930 lbs. crude 
oil, which at 8 per cent refining loss, equals 378,- 
946,096 Ibs. refined oil, or 947,365 barrels. 

754,055 tons seed still to be received at 310 lbs. 
crude oil per ton is equivalent to 233.757.050 Ibs. 
crude oil, which at 8 per cent refining loss, equals 
215,056,486 Ibs. refined oil or 537,641 barrels. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE OIL 
MILLS. 














—— Pounds produced. —— 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
On hd. begin. of season 13,966,554 5,422,887 
scesceccccccees 20,868,485 46,157.477 
eaaeee Jas 126,583,719 900,457 
Fae 280,882, 28.066, 177 
WOVGMDET ccccccccccces 272,893,390 252,024,365 
eres 219,531,974 190,554,403 
| POP irk 934,221,751 942,085,766 

——Shipments. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
22,401,237 88,152.971 
96,672,751 561,588 
242,323,480 229,583,277 
270,422,676 233,753,212 
216,976,645 178,295,905 
848,886,789 813,296,993 

On hand end of month. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
re 12,338,752 13,427,393 
eee ee 42,249,720 58,826,312 
rrr as 80,308,919 98,259,212 
EP sc ccsceeens ee 82,779,633 116,530,365 
ee ae 85,334,962 128,788,863 


DISTRIBULION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Nov. 30, 1928. Dec. 31, 1928. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
82,779,633 85,334,962 
12,189,345 17,161,907 


48,160,640 81,340,100 


eeeeee 





nS sa0 saaeaneewes 143,079,618 133,836,969 
188,836,969 Ibs. crude oil at 8 per cent refining 
loss, —_— 123,130,011 Ibs. refined oil, or 307,825 


CRUSH PBR TON. 
ber, 701,116 tons seed 


During Decem produced 
219,581,974 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 313.1 Ibs., 
Der ton, or 15.6 per cent, compared with 15.8 per 
cent last year. 
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Total, 2,968,424 tons seed produced 920,255,197 
lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 310.0 lbs., per ton, 
or 15.5 per cent, compared with 15.6 per cent last 
year. 


REFINED OIL. 








—— Pounds produced. —— 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
On hd. begin. of season 335.993,223 878,612,700 
REE 0 ckeeccsiceuee 19,677 491 33,258,044 
September ............ 61,888,959 99.806,086 
ee 204.255.2388 194,076,115 
November ............ 885, 205,855,884 
DOCSMINSE occ cccvcccnce 217,211,158 176,373,549 
MD. F.6.0.56:0. 4:2 wAeiews 1,062 912,033 1,088,577,378 
— Delivered Consumers. — 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
August ...........+++. 119,450,288 138 910,312 
September ............ 188,480.006 46,550,854 
QERERER ciccscccciccescs 48,435,910 110,319,695 
November 2 ..cccccccce 121.477,121 100, 282.317 
DOOCMEDEP . ccc ccescase 108,374,921 89,374,505 
WE Wea satisaa Seca 631,218,336 585,437,683 

On hand end of month. 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
August ......seeeeeee+ 236,220.426 272,955,482 
September ..........+. 159.629,289 226,210,464 
October .....s.eeeeeee+ 220,448,612  310,567.084 
November .........s00- 322,857,460 416,140,651 
i ere 431,693,697 503,139,695 


DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Nov. 30, 1928. Dec. 31, 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 





At refineries .......... 312,714,481 421,430,200 
At other places ...... 3,179,670 5,€43,003 
In transit from re- 
rec 6,963,309 4,620,494 
NS iinsidakeciacswas 322,857,460 431,693,697 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 

During December, 235,073,072 Ibs. crude oil 
yielded 217,211,158 Ibs. refined oil, 7.60 per cent 
loss, compared with 7.54 per cent loss last year. 

Total, 787,576,503 Ibs. crude oil yielded 726.918. - 
810 lbs. refined oil, 7.70 per cent loss, compared 
with 7.46 per cent loss last year. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 



































Export pounds.———— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Au eiedecestewe 894.022 864, 
September .. 805,930 708, 
October 919.308 628,163 
November en 865,488 986,097 
December ...... ..--Not available 655,158 
WOO cccicveccscioves Not available 3,848,152 
Domestic pounds. —— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
118,556,266 045. 
137,674,166 145,841,945 
142,516,602 109, 691.532 
120,611,633 99,296,220 
Not available 88,719,347 
BRE ic ccwccecccscgas Not available 581,594,531 
Total pounds. -—— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
AUEUEE cocccccccccccce 119,450,288 188,910,312 
September ............ 138,480. 550, 
Metoder ..ccccccrcccece 143,435,910 110,319,695 
NOVOMREP .ccccccccses 121,477,121 100,282,817 
December .......-+..0. 108 374 921 89,374,505 
WORE. occccccvencesce 631,218,336 585,437,683 
REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 
1928-29 1927-28. 
Old crop stock .... iy 946,582 
August ...ccccoee 49,194 88,133 
September ....... : 154,722 249,515 
QI esccoccccccsece 510,638 486,690 
November .......-ses0. 559.715 514,640 
WOCOMIBEP 2 occcccccccee 543,028 440,934 
NE Sicsicvincaeaces 2,657,280 2,721,444 
Consumed, ————— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
ANBEEE ccccccccccccccs 298,626 847.276 
September .........+.. 846,200 366,377 
October ...cccccccccess 358.590 275.799 
November .......-.000. 808.693 250.706 
MEN a4 wadhwae hance 270,937 223,436 
, RRR e apr ae 1,578,046 1,463,594 
———0n Hand.——___ 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
AUBUSE ccccccccccccces 590,551 , 
September .........000. 399,078 565,527 
Ootobver ...cccccccccces 551,121 776,418 
November ......0.+.-- 807,1 1,040,252 
DOCOMDEP ....ccccccces 1,079,284 1,257,850 
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1928-29. 1927-28. 
Refined oil on hand.... 1,079,234 1,257,850 
Seed on hand will pro- 
GUD  nccuiccccsscedes 947,365 740,952 
Crude oil on hand will 
ED vcd sedcccesee 307,825 366,509 
Seed still to be received 
will produce ........ 537,641 459,430 
oer ae oe 2,872,065 2,824,741 
Less approximate carry- 
over for end of sea- 
son Aug. 1, 1929.... 600,000 *903,014 
Available for coming 
seven months ....... 2,272,065 1,921,727 
Monthly averege con- 
sumption for first 5 - 
WROMERS ic ccccccccccsce *315,609 *292,719 
Monthly av con- 
sumption for last 7 
MN cs aedecs ccuchas 824,581 *274,533 
Monthly average con- 
sumption for all 12 
GEE  cS.uwewas source 320,843 *282,110 
*Actual. tAvailable. 
a 


FEEDING TO AVOID SOFT PORK. 


Some new and definite conclusions 
on how to feed soy beans and other 
so-called softening feeds to hogs in 
order to produce firm instead of soft 
pork have been formulated as a result 
of further studies of the soft-pork 
problem conducted last year by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with 13 state experiment sta- 
tions. 

A number of factors were found to 
have an important bearing on the re- 
sults of feeding softening feeds. These 
factors, which must be considered in 
attempts to produce firm carcasses 
from such feeds, include the weight of 
the pigs at the beginning of the feed- 
ing period, the daily rate of gain, the 
length of the feeding period, and the 
proportion of hardening to softening 
feeds used in the ration. 

Feeding soy beans and corn hogged- 
down has been found to produce firm 
carcasses in 70 per cent of the cases, 
pigs which weighed 125 pounds or 
more when staterd on the feed making 
an average gain of 1% pounds daily 
for at least 8 weeks. On the other 
hand, when under the same conditions 
the daily rate of gain was but 1.4 
pounds or less, firm carcasses were 
produced in only about 50 per cent of 
the cases. 

The most rapid gains were made in 
the tests when minerals were self-fed 
with the corn and beans. 


CONTINENTAL BUYS PLANTS. 


The business and assets of the Man- 
hattan Can Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
been purchased by Continental Can 
Co., Ine. 

Since its inception in 1918, the Man- 
hattan Can Co. has shown a consistent 
increase in volume of business, consist- 
ing for the most part of lithographed 
talcum powder cans and fancy toilet 
boxes. 

Further expansion by the Continental 
Can Co., Inc. in the manufacturing of 
miscellaneous cans has_ also 
brought about through the acquisition 
of the business of the Manufacturers 
Can Co., Harrison, N. J. 

The acqui.ed company manufactures 
a wide variety of miscellaneous cans 
for packing paints, varnish, oil, grease, 
etc. 
Since the beginning of 1928, the Con- 
tinental Can Co., Inc. has acquired ine 
companies manufacturing tin contain- 
ers and one manufacturer of can mak- 
ing machinery. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


.FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were barely steady due 
to lack of speculative support, easiness 
in hogs, increasing stocks and moderate 
cash trade. Hedge pressure was limited, 
however. The hog run was more mod- 
erate owing to unfavorable weather. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was moderately active and 
steady. There was some profit taking 
selling due to lard weakness and quieter 
cash trade, but firmness in crude and 
southern and wire house absorption 
checked downturns. Southeast crude, 
8%c; Valley, 85sc; Texas, 8%c bid. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon were: Jan., $10.20@ 
10.50; Feb., $10.15@10.35; Mar., $10.36 
@10.37; Apr. $10.40@10.55; May, 
$10.57; June, $10.60@10.75; July, 
$10.77; August, $10.82@10.87. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 9c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 11c. 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Jan. 18, 1929.— Lard, 
prime western, $12.35@12.45; middle 
western, $12.20@12.40; city, 114%4c; re- 
fined continent, 12%c; South American, 
13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 


12c. 
P oe 
BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, January 17, 1929. 

General provision market dull, with 
very little activity and declining ten- 
dency. Spot prices sharply lower on 
A. C. hams; picnics and square shoul- 
ders dull; pure lard weaker. 

Today’s prices are as follows: Liver- 
pool shoulders, square, 70s; hams, 
American cut, 100s; hams, long cut, 
108s; Cumberland cut, 72s; short backs, 
81s; bellies, clear, 79s; Canadian, 84s; 
spot lard, 59s 9d. 


—_}¢@—— 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 
The market at Hamburg remains 
about the same, according to weekly 
cable advices to the U. S. Department 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Jan. 17, 


1929, as follows: 
Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
Choice 


STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
Choice 


SEE PR eaResacenancsssxouceues sel 22.00@24.00° 
20.00@22.00 
18.00@ 19.00 


CHICAGO. 


$21.50@23.50 
19.50@ 21.50 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
$22.00@24.00 


$20.00@22.50 
19.00@21.00 


$20.00@21.00 
18.50@20.50 


18.50@20.00 


21.50@24.00 
19.50@21.50 
18.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 


23.00@24.00 
19.00@21.00 
18.00@19.00 


17.00@18.00 
16.00@16.50 
15.00@15.50 


Common 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
Choice 


LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
.- “7 (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 


15. 0@16. 00 
13.50@14.50 


16.00@17.00 


28.00@29.00 


30.00@31.°0 

29.0030 00 

28.00@29.09 
25. 00@27. 00 


28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 


30.00@31 00 
29.00@30.00 


16.00@18.00 
13.00@16.00 
11,00@13.00 


5 . 18.CO@20.°0 
13.00@16.00 16.00@18.00 
11.00@13.00 
17.50@18.50 17.00@18.50 
17.0°@18.50 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


17.00@ 18.70 
17.004 18.00 
16.00@17."0 
16.00@17.09 


18.50@15.00 — 14.00@ 15.50 
18.50@14.50 


16.50@ 18.00 


11.00@13.00 


+ 9.00@ 9.50 
15.00@15.50 


Incl - 
“ wll) em u -. heifer silitines 450 tbe. 
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of Commerce. The demand for refined 
and prime steam lard was fair and 
stocks were medium. There was a 
slight increase in prices. Receipts of 
“lard for the week were 2,796 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at "20 of Ger- 
many’s chief market centers were 96, 
000, at a top Berlin price of 19.7c a 
pound, compared with 106,000, at 14.7 
a pound in the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was steady, 
Refined lard was selling well; extra 
neutral lard market was dull. The tal- 
low market was firm. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet and prices were steady, with 
the exception of Cumberlands and 
shoulders. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 16,000 for the 
week compared with 21,000 a year ago. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended January 11, 
1929, was 85,600. 

= fe 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
for the month of December are reported 
as follows by the Liverpool Provision 


Trade Association: 
Dec., 1928, 
Lbs. 


Bacon, including shoulders ... 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for months given: 
Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

Ibs. Ibs. 

893,872 — 850,000 
746,704 . 1,092,000 
928,928 1,106,000 


1928 
1928 
1927 


a 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the fol- 
lowing centers for the week ended January 12, 
1929, with comparisons: 

CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 


Dec., 
Nov., 
Dec., 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
hi 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia ... 
Indianapolis .... 
Boston 

New York 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 


2, S255 


PO erg 
: HBRSES: FASS 


HE 
|: 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


SRS88 
Sge8e 


St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Wichita 

Fort Worth 

EE oes ut 000han 

BREERMRONG 2. ie sccsens 38,479 

Boston 17,408 

New York & Jersey City 65,312 

Oklahoma City 8,345 

Cincinnati 23,938 
16,724 


. SPSFSn, 
: 82282: 


12,272 
528,229 


2 
3S 


Total 


Chicago poh 37,607 
Kansas City 

Omaha 

St. 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Wichita 


Philadelphia 
— 


3,946 
& Jersey City 61,806 
Oklahoma City .......... 86 
Cincinnati ..... . 


33 


191,687 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A further decline 
of le was established in the packer 
hide market during the period, although 
the decline amounted to as much as 2c 
on certain descriptions which had been 
inactive during the last set-back, as 
compared with last sales. Consider- 
able of the trading has been done under 
cover recently. The movement this 
week is thought to have totaled around 
40,000 to 50,000 hides, December-Jan- 
uary take-off, with around 30,000 more 
at the end of last week. 

The severe decline in the market re- 
cently has established prices a full 
one-third below those ruling at this 
time last year. This declining tendency 
has been evident throughout the entire 
year, in spite of the lighter kill of 
cattle all over the world. However, 
stocks at present in killers’ hands are 
not thought to be large, and some pack- 
ers are refusing to move hides at these 
figures. 

Spready native steers quoted in a 
nominal way around 21@22c. One 
packer moved a car of heavy native 
steers at 19c. Three or four cars ex- 
treme native steers, dating December 
well into January, sold at 17c, while 
another packer secured 18c for a car 
around the same time. 

One packer moved butt branded 
steers early this week at 1814c, while 
one car moved at the end of last week 
at 19c. Colorados sold this week at 
17%c. Heavy Texas steers sold early 
this week at 18%c for several cars, 
while 5,000 moved at the end of last 
week at 19c. Light Texas steers quoted 
nominally at 17%c; extreme light 
Texas steers sold with branded cows 
at 16c. 

Couple of cars heavy native cows 
sold late this week at 17c, while a few 
moved at opening of week, 17%4c. 
There was trading in light native cows 
early this week at 16%c; some killers 
holding at 17c, which was paid late 
last week for around 10,000. Branded 
cows moved in a fair way at 16c this 
week; around 15,000 reported late last 
week at 16%c and 16c. 

Native bulls were well cleaned up 
previous week at 13c for November- 
Decembers. Branded bulls quoted 
nominally around 1144@12c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Small 
packer hide market quiet. Most local 
killers had previously moved January 
hides at 17%c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and 16%c for branded, 
while one killer accepted 16c for 
branded. One local killer apparently 
still holding January hides. Market 
quoted lower in a nominal way, based 
on action of the big packer market 
since, and offerings of outside lots at 
16c for native all-weights and 15%c for 
branded. Pacific Coast market quiet, 
with last trading on November steers 
at 17%c, and cows earlier at 17c. 


HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer - 


hide trimmings, both old style and new 
style, sold steady, a car of each mov- 
ing at $35.00. Small packer trimmings 
Nominally around $31.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 


are lower, in sympathy with the packer 
hide market, but more interest is ap- 
parent at the low prices. Fair demand 
reported for all-weights at 14c, se- 
lected, delivered, with some dealers not 
disposed to sell at this figure. Heavy 
steers and cows reported sold at 14c 
and this is generally considered top. 
Good 45/60 lb. buffs generally called 
14c top, although dealers asking 14%4c. 
Ordinary 25/45 lb. extremes generally 
quoted at 154%4@16c, with some earlier 
stocks, running only lightly grubby, 
held at 16%c. Bulls slow and around 
10@10%c. All-weight branded quoted 
12@12%c, less Chicago freight. 

_ HORSEHIDES—Horsehides moving 
in a fair way, at $5.25@5.50 for good 
mixed lots, ranging down to $5.00 asked 
for ordinary lots; choice city renderers 
held at $6.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 25 
@27c per lb., according to section. One 
big packer moved a car of shearlings, 
at $1.50 for No. 1’s and $1.25 for fresh 
clipped, under % inch. Pickled skins 
about unchanged; one car sold at Chi- 
cago at $9.00 per doz. straight run of 
packer lambs; one or two_cars reported 
at New York on same basis. Last 
trading on graded skins at Chicago 
was at $10.00 for blind ribby lambs 
and $8.75 for ribby lambs, while blind 
ribby sheep brought $11.50 and ribby 
sheep $10.00. Fall clip pelts last sold 
at $2.10. Big packer wool lambs quoted 
at $3.75 per cwt. live lamb, or $2.50@ 
3.20 on piece basis. Small packer 
lambs $2.40@2.50 paid and $2.60 asked, 
at Chicago. 

PIGSKINS—Three cars No. 1 pig- 
skin strips reported moving at 944c, or 
%ec decline from last sales. Gelatine 
stocks firm at 5c, last paid. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins were 
fairly well sold up to end of year pre- 
viously at 26c for northerns and 25c 


41 


COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market also lower, in sympathy with 
packer market. Good 25/45 Ib. ex- 
tremes generally quoted around 154%@ 
16e for current take-off, although au- 
tumn hides running less to grubs are 
held higher. Around 14c quoted top 
for buff weights. 


CALFSKINS— Some quiet trading 
reported in the calfskin market, details 
not yet available. Last confirmed 
trading in 5-7’s was at $2.20 and 7-9’s 
at $2.65, with 9-12’s offered at $3.40 at 
same time. Some trading reported on 
12/17 lb. veal kips at $3.45. 


ey ree 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS... 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended January 18, 1929, with 
comparisons are reported as follows: - 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended, Prev. Cor. week, 
Jan. 18, ’29. week. 928. 
Spr. nat. strs.21 @22n 22%4@23n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @19 @21 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @18% @19% 
Heavy butt 
brnd’d strs. @18% @19% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @17% 
Ex-light Tex. 
strs @16 
@16 


@li 
@16% 

t. bulls .. @13 
Brnd’d bulls.114%@12n 12 
Calfskins ... 25 
— nat. . ee 
Kips, ov-wt.. 
Kips, brnd’d. @27 
Slunks, reg.. 1.65@1.75 
Slunks, hris.. 1.00@1.10 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.. 16x —§ @17% 25 @25%n 
Branded .... Ooex 16 @16% -° @24%n 
@12%n @12%n 


Nat. bulls ..12 
Brnd’d bulls.11 1141 @11%n 
ea 23 @24 


Brnd’d cows. 
Hvy. nat. cows 
Lt. nat. cows 


@13 
@12% 
wax 26 
@22% 22%@23 
@21 21 
@20 20 
@1.50 @1.50 
@55 @55 


Gis 
45 @50n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


ps 20 
Slanks, cég!..1.1001,25 
Slunks, hris..45 @50n 


Hvy. steers.. 


for southerns; unsold Decembers are {4 


offered at 25%c, northern basis. 


First salted Chicago city calf de- De® 


clined late last’ week when two cars 
moved at 23c. Outside cities quoted 
around 22@28c. Mixed cities and coun- 
tries around 19@19%c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
kipskins, November-December take-off, 
was at 22%4c for northern natives, 21c 
for over-weights and 20c for branded. 

First salted Chicago city kips sold 
at 20c for one car, late last week; how- 
ever, dealers generally asking 21c. 
Outside cities nominally around 19% 
@20c. Mixed cities and countries 17@ 
18c. Some re-salted middle southern 
kips reported moving at 15c, flat, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.50 but buyers’ ideas now lower. 
Hairless last sold at 55c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—City packer hide 
market easier, in a nominal way, based 
on the action of the western market. 
December branded steers were about 
cleaned up last week, at 19c for butt 
brands and 18c for Colorados, both 
koshers. Bids of 19c declined this week 
so far for native steers, asking 19%4c. 


Horeshides ..5. 
Hogskins .... 


SHEEPSKINS. 
. lambs. .2.40@3.20 1.75@2.25 


Sml. pkr. 
lambs .....2.20@2.60 1.90@2.10 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.25@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Dry pelts....25 @27 25 @27 
a a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 12, 1929, were 
3,427,000 Ibs.; previous five days, 4,330,- 
000 Ibs.; same week, 1928, 6,912,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to January 12, 
6,830,000 Ibs.; same period last year, 
12,006,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 12, 1929, were 
4,562,000 Ibs.; previous five days, 4,287,- 
000 Ibs.; same week, 1928, 5,704,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to January 12, 8,169,- 
000 Ibs.; same period, last year, 10,483,- 
000 Ibs. 

Seeman eae 

Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No, 1 condition? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Jan. 17, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared week ago: Fed 
steers and yearlings 25c@$1.00 
lower, mostly 50@75c off, inbetween- 
grade weighty and medium weight 
steers showing most decline; kinds of 
value to sell last week at $12.00 down- 
ward, about 25@40c lower; few out- 
standing specialties of all representa- 
tive weights not much changed. Stock- 
ers and feeders steady to weak; common 
cows and cutters, 25c or more higher; 
most fat cows and heavy heifers about 
steady to weak; light heifer and mixed 
yearlings steady to strong; bulls about 
steady; vealers, $1.00 higher. Extreme 
top, fed steers, $15.90; yearlings, 
$15.75; most fed steers, $11.75@13.50; 
heifer yearlings up to $13.25; light 
mixed offerings to $14.50; heavy sau- 
sage bulls sold up to $10.25; cutter 
cows, $7.00 downward; shipper vealers 
reached $18.50. 

HOGS—The extreme cold and heavy 
snows in a number of producing areas 
resulted in disproportionate receipts; 
market opened 10@15c lower Monday, 
but later in the week activity featured 
the trade at higher prices to all inter- 
ests. In comparison with a week ago, 
hogs scaling over 160 lbs. are 25@30c 
higher; packing sows, 35@40c higher; 
lightlights steady to 15c higher, and 
pigs 25c lower. Today’s top, $9.35; 
bulk of desirable hogs scaling from 
160@300 Ibs., $9.15@9.30; 130@150 lb. 
averages, $8.50@9.15; pigs, $7.50@8.25; 
choice strongweights to $8.50; bulk 
packing sows, $8.40@8.60; smooth 
lightweights, up to $8.75. 

SHEEP — Snowy and _ sub-zero 
weather was a factor in light market- 
ing, prompting 35@50c higher prices 
on fat lambs and strone to 25c higher 
values on aged sheep, compared with a 
week ago; shipping demand broad 


despite slow dressed lamb trade. 
Week’s top, fat lambs, $17.25, paid to- 
day; bulk for week, $16.25@16.75; fat 
ewes, mostly $9.00@10.50; yearling 
wethers, $13.75@14.50. 


——&—_—_ 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 17, 1929. 

CATTLE — Better grades of fed 
steers and yearlings selling at $13.00 
and above have been very scarce, and 


the few offered sold at weak to 25c 
lower rates, while low-priced offerings 
falling under the $11.00 mark held 
about steady. Bulk of arrivals were 
inbetween grades of short-fed steers 
and yearlings that met a very dull and 
uneven trade. Prices are mostly 25@ 
50c lower with extreme cases off more; 
choice light heifers and most butcher 
cows closed at steady to 25¢ lower 
levels, but heavy heifers and inbetween 
grades mixed heifers and steers were 
draggy, final prices 25@50c under a 
week ago. Medium bulls held steady, 
but beef grades are 15@25c off. Mixed 
yearlings scored week’s top at $14.25; 
best yearlings made $14.00, while de- 
sirable heavies stopped at $13.00. Bulk 
of fed offerings ranged from $11.00@ 
12.50; vealers closed steady, with top 
at $15.00. 

HOGS—Demand for hogs was broad 
to both shippers and packers, and clos- 
ing prices are 15@25c over a week ago, 
with the late top $9.15. Bulk of better 
grades of 170-lbs. up sold from $8.90@ 
9.10 on late days; packing grades 10 
@15c higher. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs finished the 
week at steady to 25c higher levels, 
while mature classes were scarce with 
prices 25@50c over a week previous. 
Week’s top on fed lambs reached $16.00, 
a new top for the fed season. 
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— Michigan — 


Where Hogs 


Where Cutting Results Always Satisfy 


Michigan has long led in disease eradication and a 
Michigan county was the first accredited county 
in the United States. 


— Detroit — 
The Market of Clearance for Michigan Hogs 


Low freight rates and few feeds with less shipping 
hazards and dependable SERVICE in buying and shipping. 


Other Kennett-Murray Markets 


Cincinnati 


Dayton Indianapolis 


East St. Louis LaFayette Montgomery 


are Healthiest 


Omaha 


Louisville Nashville Sioux City 
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OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
it . Economics.) o 


Omaha, Jan. 17, 1929, 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
made up the big end of the week’s re. 
ceipts and, with demand indifferent, 
prices on practically all kinds worked 
sharply lower; best yearlings an ex. 
ception, holding close to steady. Other 
classes show a decline of 25@50c, with 
extremes off more on medium weight 
short feds. Cows closed weak to 
lower, while heifers held mostly steady; 
veals, steady, practical top, $14.50; 
bulk fed steers and yearlings, $11.25@ 
13.25; weighty steers, $14.00; year. 
lings, $14.50. 

HOGS—Breadth to demand has been 
the outstanding feature in the hog di. 
vision, both local packers and shipping 
interests have had elastic orders and, 
while receipts have been liberal, the 
undertone to the trade throughout the 
period has been strong. Under a keen 
competition there has been a gradual 
strenethening to values, and compari- 
son Thursday with Thursday uncovers 
a net upturn of 15@25c. Top on Thurs. 
day, $9.05, was paid for 215-lb. butchers, 

SHEEP — Market on fed wooled 
lambs, which have predominated in the 
week’s supply, has shown a stronger 
turn with prices reaching new high 
levels for the winter season. Compari- 
son pa grin with Thursday, shows 
both fat lambs and mature sheep 50@ 
60c higher, with closing bulk on fed 
wooled lambs $16.25@16.50. Top $16.65, 
with fat ewes $8.00@9.00. 

ne 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIll., Jan. 17, 1929, 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Steers at $10.50 and less were steady 
to 25c lower; other steers 25c to mostly 
50c lower; spots off 75c. Common 
mixed yearlings and heifers largely 
steady; medium kinds 50c to $1.00 lovw- 
er; good and choice grades mostly $1.00 
@1.50 lower, spots off more. Cows and 
all cutters about steady, bulls strong 
to 25c higher, and good and choice veal- 
ers 50c lower. Tops for week: 1,055-h. 
yearlings, $14.00; 1,400-lb. matured 
steers, $13.15; 563-lb. mixed yearlings, 
$14.25; 647-lb. heifers, $13.25. 

HOGS—Broad shipping outlet ani 
slackened receipts around midweek 
strengthened hog prices, which are 15@ 
25c higher than a week ago. Liberal 
numbers of Southern pigs forced these 
to 25c lower levels for the period. To 
day’s market steady to 10c lower; top, 
$9.45; bulk lights and butchers, $9.20@ 
9.40 


SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Fat lambs strong to 25c higher, shee 
50c up. Today’s market strong, 
lambs, $16.00@16.50; few specialties t 
city butchers, $17.00. 

——_—_}&—- 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 17, 1929. 
CATTLE—Beef steer and yearling 
prices trended unevenly downward; 
yearlings and lighter weight steers & 


caped with steady to 25c lower i 
visions, while weightier steers sho 
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25@40c declines from a week ago. 


Choice heavy bullocks topped at $14.00,’ 


good yearlings brought $13.00, and most 
ain feds went at $10.75@12.25. Fat 
she-stock ruled steady to weak, good 
heifers reached $12.25, and beef cows 
pulked at $8.00@9.25. Vealers topped 
at $13.50, and medium bulls went free- 
ly at $9.00@9.25 after a 25c advance. 
HOGS—Butcher values advanced 15 
@25c and reached highest levels since 
early November. Choice 180-280 lb. 
weights topped freely at $9.00, and lit- 
tle desirable sold below $8.85. Packing 
sows showed 10@15c gain and cashed 
largely at $8.20@8.25. 
SHEEP—Slaughter lambs advanced 
50@75c to approximately the season’s 
high point. Choice natives and fed 
rangers topped liberally at $16.50; lit- 
tle grading good, dropped below $16.00; 
slaughter ewes showed 25@50c ad- 


vances; desirable offerings bulked 
around $9.00. 
ST. PAUL 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 16, 1929. 

.CATTLE—Opening losses on killing 
cattle were nearly all regained today, 
the one exception being matured steers, 
these ruling weak to 25c lower. Top 
mediumweights scored at $13.00, a 
sprinkling, $12.25@12.75; bulk all 
steers, $10.00@12.00. Fat cows bulked at 
$7.00@8.50; heifers, $8.25@9.75; fed 
kinds, $10.00@11.75; fed cows, $8.50@ 
9.75. Cutters sold at $5.50@6.75, bulls 
at $9.00@9.25 or 25@50c higher. Veal- 
ers turned at $14.50@15.00 or steady 
to 50e higher. 


Order Buyers 


Reference any Omaha 





J. W. MURPHY CO. 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


HOGS—Decreased hog runs and a 
broad shipping demand forced values 
around 15¢ higher, or back to the high 
point of the year. Bulk of the lights 
and butchers today sold at $8.80@8.85; 
light lights, $8.50; packing sows, $8.00. 

SHEEP—Lambs are steady to 10c 
lower, fed offerings bulking at $15.75 
@16.00 today; ordinary run of fat na- 
tives, $15.00@15.50; heavy lambs from 
$13.00 @ 14.00; culls, $11.00 @ 12.00; 
sheep, $9.00@9.50. 


a 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
mm ” Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 17, 1929. 
CATTLE—A lower market prevailed 
for nearly all classes of cattle; steers 
and most she-stock selling at a 25@ 
50c decline in which matured steers 
suffered most. Cutter and low cutter 


cows found a 15@25c lower deal, with } 


veals unchanged. Bulls strengthened 
25@50c owing to scant supply; bulk 
fed steers and yearlings cashed from 
$11.00@12.75. Top yearlings, $14.25; 
matured steers, $14.00; top vealers, 
$15.00. 

HOGS—Severe weather, acting as a 
check on supplies, stimulated demand 
for hogs and prices worked back to a 
$9.00 basis, with top finally at $9.10. 
Bulk of late butcher hogs, $8.80@9.00, 
or 10@20c higher than a week ago. 
Packing sows sold 25c higher, bulk 
$7.75 @8.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs dropped off 
sharply early in the week but finally 
worked back to $16.50 top, with bulk 
of fed lambs $16.25@16.50, and choice 











Union Stock Yards 
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natives up to $16.00 or fully 25c higher 
for the week. Best mutton ewes sold 
up to $9.50. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended Jan. 10, 1929, with compar- 
isons for the previous week and the 
same week last year: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 


1,000-1,200 lbs. 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan.10. week 1928. 

I cna ccaaknddad -00 $11.15 $12.50 
DEE ea veeeceuxwaens 10.75 10.50 10.50 
WE. Uv kiens vasa .50 9.50 11.00 
SE os ae 0s0ee ssn ne 9.00 8.75 9.50 
Edmonton .............. 9.00 9.25 10.00 
DE «Sk ve deanee’ 7.50 see eec 
SE aR 8.50 8.50 9.50 
ere 8.50 8.50 eee 

VEAL CALVES. 
EE eck uiseabedumade $17.25 $17.25 $16.00 
Eoin o.c-ces seauaders 5.00 14.50 13.00 
IRS cS rane cehaces 15.00 15.00 15.00 
BET cuecsecceuteneee 10.00 10.00 10.50 
MI oid Sen ss ements 14.00 13.00 14.00 
re 0.00 eee ee 
WOU occ cca ecs 13.50 12.00 12.00 

DUE fon 4.0 s'matiows vis 8.50 10.00 ee 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

Sides edacipad $10.75 11.00 $ 9.15 
EE: Svs ven e's awed 11.75 11.10 9.75 
» Ree See te 9.50 90 8.25 
WEE, cedex hoes teeeie 10.00 10.00 9.00 
I vo on s-¢ nance kane 9.40 we 8.85 
ye ae 9.40 9.55 8.50 
ME ives Cdadices ed 9.65 9.80 8.15 
po PPS ree 9.60 9.70 eee 

GOOD LAMBS. 
PE. hidasessckwewerne $14.50 $15.00 $15.00 
I hid 55 0 64-5 owes 11.50 10.50 11.00 
, era 12.00 11.50 12.50 
. se APRA et 11.00 11.00 12.00 
pS Perr 12.00 ieee 12.50 
ene 10.50 10.50 eee 
Moose Jaw ............ 11.00 éene e 
MII, Sasso Soddseeee seu 











E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Bank So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Omaha, Nebr. E.K. Corrigan Karl N.Soeder _—_—=R. G. Symon 






































Unien Stock Yards, South St. 


Write or wire us 
= 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Reference: Steck Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities. 





Paul, Minn. 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


[[ 7. Cemmission is the Same—Why net Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers te Serve You 


Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Unien Steck Yards, CHICAGO 





bom 











Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











L— 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
Mc Murray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indi 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 


























Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents ? 




















Hogs 
Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, Minn. 


R. R. Lewis Co. 


Buyers Only 
Cattle 








Sn aR eR A NE RO 
oo me caress =e = 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1929. THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1929. 


Cattle. Hogs. Hogs. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1929. 47,000 47,000 
8.500 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 17,000 ‘ity e 
000 Oma 16,000 


250 12,000 oe Omaha .... 16 


St. Joseph a 
zoe ay 2 


< 


Pp 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 


Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


— 
ede 
Sek 


et 
ook 


~ 


+ 


eeeseeee 


388332558 


Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth . 
De 


segegeeey 


po 
S209 bd BO 60 bat at 


8335258 


- go me come 
885885283 


Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 


Wichita 
polis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
‘alo : 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toro: 


goto 


gegzessz 


s 
s 


a » 1929. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 14, 1929. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1929. Shon, 
Cattle. Hogs. Cattle. Chicago 5 44,000 
70,000 25,000 Chicago 22,000 : Kansas City 500 . 
16,000 Kansas City 12,000 . Omaha ; 17,000 
18,000 Omaha 13,500 000 st. 00 ©—-1,500 Cudal 
24. ‘ 3,800 14,500 . St. Joseph 00 =: 7,000 Fowle! 
St. Joseph 8,000 000 Sioux City 16,000 
Sioux City 000 10,000 St. Paul 12,009 
St. Paul Oklahoma City 0 1,800 
Oklahoma City Fort Worth 800 600 
Fort Worth Milwaukee 1,500 
Milwaukee Denver ..: ‘00 ’ 
Denver Wichita 2,300 
Louisville Indianapolis 709 = =10, 
Wichita .. Pittsburgh sees 3.800 
Indianapolis Cincinnati 400 3,700 
Pittsburgh Buffalo 100 + =©3.900 
Cincinnati 100 1.800 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 


_ 
Rae 
oo 
328 


Sioux City 
St. 


Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 


3522223 


22882 


s 


Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 


Sree peR 


33282 


$280 RO bt 90 a ot 
s8383S38 


wrobes 
pores 
= 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. _— canine g a, coma 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on tive periods: 
Thursday, Jan. 17, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased At 20 markets. 
wire of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: jock ended Jan. 








Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO. 
Hyvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch. 8.90@ 9.30 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch r ‘ 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.. 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch 
Av. cost = wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves eee Swift | 
—— a ae UP): At 7 markets: 4 s Morris 
Good-c 12.75@15.50 Week ended Jan. 4,0. East § 
a week 184,000 All ot! 


. 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.50 13.75@15.50 13.50@15.50 14.50@15.50 192 246,000 
13.00@14.75 11.75@14.00 11.75@13.75 11.50@13.50 12.25@14.50 Total 


. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8S. PAUL. 
5@ 9.00 $ 8.55@ 9.10 $ —— 9.00 
05 8.70@ 9.15 


n 
n 
3 
sad 
° 
g 


Parco MH 


80@ 9.00 At 11 markets: 


Week ended Jan. 
3 aa week 


Rees 
- 
5 


eas 

LOSO560 
— PR OCSoS 
FSR weet 


- 15.00@16.00 14.25@15.50 13.75@15.50 13.50@15.75 14.75@15.75 
3.25@15. 12, 14.25 12.00@14.00 11.50@14.00 12.25@14.75 *Calves at Omaha, t. Louis and St. 
ste acme — P . — counted as cattle previous to 1927. 
15.25@16.50 14.25@16.00 ys yg 1 TO 14.00 rt trey ocean 
13.00@15.25 12.25@14.25 12.25@14. pi F e ¥ 14.5 
e e CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


. 11.25@13.00 10.75@12.25 11.00@12.25 10.50@11.75 10.75@12.25 . : 
9.50@11.25 8.50@10.75 8.50@11.00 8.50@10.50 8.00@10.75 Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack 
ers for the week ended Thursday, Jan. 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND : ag 
YEARLINGS 750-050 LBS.):  - 95@16.50 14.25@15.75 14.25@16.00 14.00@16.00 14.25@15.25 17, 1929, with comparisons: Armour 
: 43.25@15.25 12.25@14.25 12.25@14.25 12.00@14.00 11.75@14.25 Week Cor. Swift & 

ended . week, s 


12.75@13.50 12.50@14.00 12.75@13.50 12.50@14.50 12.75@14.00 . 1928. 
11.50@12.75 11.25@12.50 11.00@12.75 10.50@12.50 11.(0@12.75 Armour & Company 6, 12,562 
8.50@11.50 7.50@11.25 7.50@11.00 7.50@11.00 7.75@11.00 Anglo-American Prov. Co. 2, 14 

3 


Total 


HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): _ 
Choice . - 11.25@13.25 10. 75@13.00 10.75@13.00 10.50@12.75 11.00@13.00 
+ 10.25@12.75 . . . . t ° 10.00@12.25 
12.00 8. ? . r g t 8.00@10.75 se d-Lannam a 3 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 11,24 
oo Roberts & Oake 12,092 
8.25@ 9.50 Miller & 
a Independent Pkg. 
Brennan Pkg. Co........ 
Agar Pkg. Co 


~ 
on 
” 
g 
— 
® 
_ 
i) 
~ 
a 


22295 


10. ae 11.25 


ae 
Bue: 


3 
®H S588 


BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef Good-ch. 9.75@11.75 


Cutter-med. 8.00@10.15 


CALVES — LBS. DOWN): 
Medium-ch 9.00@12.00 
Cull-common 5. D 9. 


~ 
— 


bad 


77,236 


or 
€&S Od 


So fe 
_ 


88 88 


s 
38 


3a 8.00 NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 
iain Receipts of live stock at New York 
9.00@12.50 for week ended Jan. 12, 1929, were re- 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 


6.00@ 9.00 “ee 

@ ported officially as follows: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) good-ch... 16.15@17. = 50@16.50 15.75@16.75 15.50@16.50 15.25@16.00 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Lambs (92 lbs. down) medium... 14.40@16. 13.75@15.50 14.25@15.75 14.50@16.50 14.00@15.25 Jersey City 5,033 8,024 
Lambs (all weights) eull-common 10.25@14. 10.00@13.75 10.50@14.25 10.00@14.50 10.25@14.00 Central Union 1,715 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. d New York 433 4:443 

medium-choice 10.00@13.25 10.50@13.75 11.00@14.50 x 25@13.7 : 

Ewes (120 lbs. down) med.-ch. 6.50@ 8.25 7.75@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.35 7.25@ 9. 50 8,4 14,182 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) medium-ch. 5.75@ 7.75 7.50@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.50 Previous week 11,389 


or 


Ewes (all weights) cull-common. 313 8.5 3.25@ 6.50 3.50@ 7.75 3.50@ 7.25 3.00@ 7.25 Two weeks ago ..... 5,! 9,155 


wok 
Ss 
®S 

Se SH SS ane 


= 
s 
5) 


15.50@18.00 16.25@17.75 
13.00@15.50 13.75@16.25 
8.00@13.00  6.00@13.75 


Be 
62 
ssz 





2 


= 


toa 


. . s 


gyssssese! 232822 


s 


becocee & eeeeoe 
8333235 332333 


® 


january 19, 1929. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, January 

1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 


Cattle. Hogs. 

8,709 
20.300 
39,000 
19,€00 


500 
‘ 9,800 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 978 cece eoee 
Brennan lacking Co., 7,300 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
8,100 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 2,C00 hogs; 
Boyd. Lunham & Co., 2.500 hogs; Western Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., 12,300 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 
10,500 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 6,400 hogs; others, 
43,300 hogs. 
Totals: Cattl>, 23,825; calves, 7,662; hogs, 190,- 
300; sheep, 52,023. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co. ...... 3.2 coo) «6.139 3.356 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... & 4,760 5,603 
Fowler Pkg. Co. ocee sass 
Morris & Co. 2,065 2.235 
Swift & Co. . 8,341 
Wilson & Co. ...... 4,: 032 5,703 
Local butchers 921 mete 


25,238 


Sheep. 


Cattle and 


Calves. Sheep. 


12.309 

Cudahy Pkg. Co. -. 4,156 8,827 
Dold Pkg. Co. . - 1,248 sae k 
: 5,290 


1,601 
Swift & Co. . . 3,950 
Eagle Pkg. Co.. ve 14 
eres, Bec cccccecvece 
Hoffman Bros, 
Mayerowich & Vail .... 
Omaha Pkg. Co. 
J. Rife Pkg. 
J. Roth & Sors 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co. 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. 
Morrell Pkg. Co. 
Nagle Pkz. Co, 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Kennett-Murray Co. 
J. W. Murphy 
h 


secovcccccccccccce 17,390 


ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calve 
Armour & Co. ...... 1,611 526 
Swift & Co. ...... 2.051 593 
Morris & Co. 2.072 606 
East Side TP. Co... 1.470 
All others 


42,260 


Hogs. Sheep. 
2 845 577 
5.454 G+ 
1,384 333 


coos 7,406 
776 «22,356 
eccccccces --11,650 2,501 39,445 


ST. JOSEPH. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co. ...... 2.5€8 477 = 10.598 
. 250 5.885 
258 4919 
66 11,341 


7.318 1,051 32,743 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 3.083 218 17,055 
Armour & Co. ...... 3.162 302 16,765 
Swift & Co. 263) = 9,138 
Smith Bres. 2 72 
1¢3 15 oa 
1,693 128 18,379 
10.214 928 61,407 16,375 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. 603 3,587 47 
Wilson & Co. 2,127 622 4,177 39 
‘ 60 cone 581 eae 
3,855 1,225 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour & Co. ...... 2,723 3,112 28,031 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 390 1,524 
Hertz Bros i 


8,345 86 


60 ese 
4,689 36,741 
172 eoee 
47 23,137 
9,604 87,909 
DENVER. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


183 5,783 
1775, 892 —-10,583 


9,717 


7,345 


518 122 
519 175 


3,510 


1.412 1,024 


3,029 657 16,597 18,952 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 1.090 322 8951 2,451 
Dold Pkg. Co. ....~° 590 45 3,907 3 
Wichita D. Beef Co. 10 eons ests vend 
Duun-Ostertag ...... 106 eens whee eons 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 86 veoe odee veae 


Total .....cccccees 1,862 367 12,85 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Foreign 1,064 1,915 19,797 3,923 
Kingan & Co. .... 29,928 7 
Indianapvlis Abt. C G45 
Armour & Co, 5 
Hilgemier Lros. .... 
Lrown Lros. 
ltiverview Pkg. Co.. 
Schuss.er Pky. Co... 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 
Indiana Vrov. Co... 
Maas-Hartman Co. .. 
A. Wabnitz 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... oe cove 
OCRERS cccccccccccccs SBR 4.8 


Total .......++ee4. 5,663 2,971 57,243 
CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

5 . ose <a 60 183 
Ss. W. Gall 9 ocee 
J. Hilberg & Son.... cece oece 
Gus. Juengling ...... 271 75 see 
E. Kahn's Sous Co... 1,187 288 10,577 
roger Gro. & LB. Co. 186 BT51 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. 2.00 coe ° 329 
H. H. Meyer P. Co. 4 4,076 
. G. Rehn & Son, ees 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 1,897 
J. Schlachter & Son. Sone 
J. & F. Schroth P.Co. 3,481 
Vogel & Son .. ° 459 
J. F. Steguer .... s ceoe 
Total .... 


2,454 


coccccces 2ehUD 
MILWAUKEB. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 424 4,199 7,082 
The Layton Co. .... «2+. coon §«=—, AB 
Rk. Gumz & Co..... 118 ose 1l1l 
Armour & Uo, 245 2,190 coos 
Cudahy Lros. Co. .. 25 aeae oak i 
Butchers ccccccccscce BS 199 356 
TeaGeRS cccccccsccee 1G 56 28 


Total ..cccccccccce 2,228 6,048 9,125 
RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for the week ended January 12, 1929, with com- 
pariso.s: 


25,283 


CATTLE. 


Week Cor. 
ended week, 
Jan. 12, 1928. 
Chicago . 25,C91 
Kasas City ........+26. 18,801 
*Omaha ae i 
St. 
St. 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati . 
Milwaukee 
Wichita ... 
Denver 


Total ..cccccece eeenees 20,317 


*Includes calves, 
HOGS. 


Omaha .... 

St. Louis .. 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City .... 

Oklahoma City ... oe 
Indianapolis ........ ose 
Cincinnati 

Milwaukee 

Wichita 

Denver 


Chicago 

Kansas City ...... 

WE GN nias eons oaenees 42,200 

ee 2,é 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Oklahoma City ... 

eee 

Ci: cinnati 

Milwaukee j 

ot: See Ceeccces 1,123 

Denver 5,889 
8,679 

156,418 


*Week ended Jan. 12.252,300 


45 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., Jan. 7....18,156 2,354 
Tues., Jan. 8.... 
Wed., Jan. 9....11. 
Thur., Jan. 10... 7,178 
Fri., Jan. ove wee 
Sat., Jan. econ ae 


Totals this week.51,654 
Previous week 48,2 
Year ago ......-- 52,117 187,845 
Two years ago...64,2: 203,322 

Year's receipts to Jan. 12, with comparative 
totals: 


236,045 


Year to Jan 12. 
1929. 1928. 
Cattle . . 3,024 
Calves 3.138 


SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
.. 4689 2 


1.2 8,189 

9.... 3,027 

- 2,029 

one ene 

Jan. 12.... 100 

Totals this week .15,007 

lrevious week ..12,419 
Year ago 14,782 69.938 
Two years ago. .18,795 55,480 

WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Jan. 12.$13.CO0 
Previous week 


72.240 
€9,413 


Av. 1924-1924 ....$10.45 $9.85 $7.40 $14.40 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. Hogs. 

*Week ended Jan. 12... 179.000 


Trevious week .. 


*Saturday, Jan. 12, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weight and top and average 
price of hogs, with comparisons: 
Average 
No. Wet. ——Prices—— 
received. Ibs. Top. Avg. 
: $ 9.25 
Previous week 236,045 23 9.25 
1928 -187,845 2: 8.05 
ve 203.3: 2 12.25 
12.65 
11.10 
7.65 


$10.45 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for the week 
ended Jan. 12, 1929: 

APMIGSE B OB. ce cccccncsuscesecdsccccdcéces, BD 
ADMIO AMCTIONR ceccccncucccescecccessccs 500 
Swift & Co. ....... o6encenecees cccccccces 20.300 
Hammond Co, ee 

Morris & Co. 

Wilson & Co. . 

Boyd-Lanham 

Western Packing Co. 4 
Ce ee evawees 10,500 
Miller & Hart -100 
Independent Packing Co. 

NE EE Oe ode vescececceséeveses 

RR TOE Gis cc ccccecccsceseccs wvcvete 

Others ...... 


Total 
Previous week . 
Year ago .... 
oF 


Avg. 1924-1928 - 245,400 231 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
——o-—— 


The Crocker Packing Co., Inc., Jop- 
lin, Mo., meat packers, have abandoned 
use of their former trade mark “Old 
Hickory,” and have adopted instead the 
trade mark “Cardinal” in connection 
with their products. 
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CRESCENT 


100% Pure 


CORKBOARD 


Janua! 
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2 tions to 
a <a i = at an es 
Produce Terminal Cold Storage, Chicago, Ill. = i ing cold 
Henschien & McLaren, Architects Plans 

erable e 


UNITED’S SERVICE |= 


ica, a na 
,000,000 cubic feet capacity . . . eleven stories high . . . odor 
the largest cold storage warehouse in the world is now under ture, it 
construction at Chicago. The first unit will be completed in been aw 
February. All insulation is being furnished and erected com- The n 


plete by UNITED’S SERVICE. ll 
Experienced and conservative buyers realize that modern are expe 


methods of erecting corkboard prolong the life of the insula- consider: 


tion. They know that low refrigeration costs are directly et 
f : fh gia gere 
dependent upon good insulation erected properly. So it sig- is practi 


nifies CONFIDENCE when UNITED’S SERVICE is selected facture ¢ 


so frequently for the large, important insulation jobs. The 
UNITED’S reputation for high-class work, gained during ~ gl 
many years of service, is rigidly upheld on every contract. the Cud: 
Regardless of the size of your job, it will pay you to get of compe 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Construction has commenced on the 
United Farmers City Market at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., to cost approximately $160,- 
000, in connection with which will be 
a modern cold storage plant. 

A 30-year lease has been granted the 
Tidewater Terminals Corp., Long 
Beach, Calif., on property recently ac- 
quired there. The corporation plans 
to erect in the near future a $1,400,000 
warehouse on this site, with complete 
cold storage facilities. 

The Federal Cold Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., is installing air purifi- 
cation equipment in its cold storage 
warehouse, to improve its service by 
preventing seepage of odors. 

Plans are being prepared for erection 
of a $1,000,000 cold storage and refrig- 
erating plant at San Francisco by the 
California Pear Growers’ Association. 

Plans of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railroad for construction 
of a cold and dry storage plant at At- 
lanta, Ga., at present call for a 17- 
story structure to cost approximately 
$3,000,000 and to provide 7,000,000 
cubic feet of storage space. 

W. I. Anderson & Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., have awarded contracts for con- 
struction of a 2-story addition to the 
present plant, which will cost $35,000 
and will include modern cold storage 
equipment. 

The Central Power & Light Co. has 
let contracts for construction of addi- 
tions to its plant at Mercedes, Tex., 
at an estimated cost of $70,000, includ- 
ing cold storage rooms. 

Plans are being prepared for consid- 
erable enlargement of the’ Winchester 
Cold Storage Co., Winchester, Va. 

Under a recent law passed by the 
government of Uruguay, South Amer- 
ica, a national meat freezing and chill- 
ing plant is to be constructed in the 
near future. Contracts for this struc- 
ture, it is reported, have not as yet 
been awarded. 

The new sanitary regulations of the 
Cuban government with respect to 
dairy products, effective in March, 1929, 
are expected to create a demand for 
considerable cooling apparatus, clean- 
ing equipment, pasteurizing plants and 
refrigeration systems. At present there 
is practically no domestic Cuban manu- 
facture of such equipment. 

The cooling system of the new 
freezer and cold storage building now 
being erected at Kansas City, Kan., by 
the Cudahy Packing Co., will consist 
of compact iron sections bolted together 
and hung from the ceiling. The direct 
expansion system is to be provided, 
and 30,000 square feet of floor space 
will be available with a capacity of 6,- 
000,000 pounds tierce storage. Elevator 
and spiral conveyors will be included 
in the plant, which will cost $160,000 
when completed. 

The Terminal Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. Salem, Ore., has begun construc- 
tion of additions to its plant which it 
is claimed will practically double pres- 
ent capacity. The additions, which will 
include two cooler rooms, will cost ap- 
proximately $31,000. 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on January 1, 1929, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as follows: 

Jan. 1, ’29, Dec. 1, ’28, 5-year ay. 

Ibs. Ibs. Jan, 1-lbs. 

60,189,000 76,838,000 
6,043,000 10,621,000 

000 13,401,000 14,813,000 
66,696,000 103,621,000 
43,586,000 41,900,000 

D. S. in cure. 78,934,000 58,854,000 68,499,000 
S. P. cured. ..132,473,000 97,299,000 124,098,000 
S. P. in cure. 242,911,000 195,327,000 226,808,000 


Lamb and mut- 
ton, frozen.... 5,625,000 5,472,000 3,245,000 
Miscl. meats ... 83,030,000 60,392,000 71,548,000 


Lard 84,557,000 67,257,000 51,543,000 
——o—_ 
FROZEN POULTRY IN’ STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on January 1, 1929, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 

. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


Pork, frozen ...15 
D. 8. cured.. 


5-yr. avg., 


Broilers 
Fryers 


117,490 120,182 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on January 1, 1929, 
with comparisons, are reported as fol- 
lows by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics: 

5-yr. avg., 
Jan.1, Jan. 1, 

928,’ 1929, 
M Ibs. M Ibs. 
46,289 45,883 
47,765 


51,914 
7,219 8,579 
Cheese, brick 
and 1,749 


1,851 

1,659 1,340 
5,643 
882 
47,020 


Jan. 1, 
1929, 
M Ibs. 
Butter, 


all other 
Bggs, 
Eggs, frozen 


REFRIGERATION IN POLAND. 


The assistant U. S. A. trade commis- 
sioner in Warsaw has recently compiled 
an instructive report on the refrigera- 
tion service on the railways of Poland. 

It is stated that one of the para- 
mount needs of Poland is refrigerator 
cars for the transportation of perish- 
able foodstuffs; also the construction 
of cold storage waréhouses at im- 
portant distribution and consumption 
centers in the interior as well as at 
export stations. At the present time 
practically the only commodities car- 
ried in refrigerator cars, are meat, fish, 
beer, eggs and dairy produce. 

Authorities maintain that a major 
line of economic development in Po- 
land during the next decade will be the 
production, standardization, and im- 
proved distribution of meats, eggs, and 
farm produce, with special efforts 
toward a considerable expansion in 
their export. 

The report goes on to say that 
owing to lack of refrigerator cars and 
other necessary cold storage facilities, 
live cattle now have to be transported 


from east to west for slaughtering or 
for export. This, of course, involves an 
extreme waste that would be saved if 
means were available for shipping 
meat instead of cattle. The same is 
true in the case of eggs (an important 
item in Poland’s foreign commerce), 
butter, fowls, bacon, and other farm 
produce. 

These, for the most part, when des- 
tined for export, are shipped when cli- 
matic conditions will permit, and then 
stored in foreign countries awaiting 
favorable marketing conditions. The 
movement of fish by rail is also very 
limited under present conditions, and 
lack of refrigerator cars results in un- 
necessarily high prices and frequent 
shortage of supplies. 

The existing refrigeration service of 
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the Polish State Railways comprises 
270 refrigerator cars, of which.the ma- 
jority are very small and inadequate. 
In addition, there are about 300 private 
refrigerator cars on the lines, but 
probably a larger number of these are 
inadequate or out of order. 
State-owned refrigerator cars are 
capable of carrying up to 11 tons. Their 
floor covering is of zinc sheets insu- 
lated by cork plates. Ice, when used, 
is chiefly natural. Icing depends on 
climatic conditions and distance. The 
customary procedure is to ice cars (top 
and side) two hours before loading. 


oo 


SELLING LESS TO MAKE MORE. 

(Continued from page 24.) 
that those accounts which showed them- 
selves to be non-profitable because of 
the size of their orders were either 
non-hardware accounts or else were ac- 
counts in more distant territories, 
where other wholesalers could give bet- 
ter service than we could from New 
Haven, and in which territories we had 
no real excuse to sell. 

Indirectly we were confirmed by this 
study in our feeling, which had only 
been a feeling up to that time, which 
was that as a result of the general 
expansion of business during the war 
period there had developed a tendency 
on the part of all kinds of distribution 
to branch out into new lines. And this 
tendency increased as merchants tried 
to keep up their war-time volume dur- 
ing the recession in business which be- 
gan toward the end of 1920. 

It was perhaps natural for a mer- 
chant who had developed an overhead 
to that time had not been considered 
the addition of new lines, rather than 
to try to reduce his overhead as an 
offset to a reduction in volume. In this 
way many items of hardware were put 
into stock and carried by drug stores, 
grocery stores and specialty stores of 
one kind or another, and no doubt the 
hardware man did the same thing by 
putting into stock many items which up 
to that time had not been considered 
an integral part of a hardware stock. 

We think, however, we were perfectly 
within our rights when we determined 
that our main function was the whole- 
saling of hardware to legitimate hard- 
ware merchants, and that we were 
working contrary to the interest of our 
own customers when we made it easy 
for the non-hardware store to buy 
hardware items. Even from the stand- 
point of the consumer we believed this 
was sound because, whenever the sale 
of hardware or anything else gets too 
spread out, the natural and normal 
profits are cut into; and unless the dis- 
tributor makes a natural and normal 
profit, eventually the consumer suffers. 


Retail Trade Classified. 


For a good many years we had made 
it a rule not to sell except to retail 
merchants who bought for resale such 
products as we carried in stock. At 
this time we changed our definition and 
said that we would not sell except to 
those retail merchants who bought for 
resale and carried in stock a reasonable 
assortment of our products. 

A moment’s thought will show that 
this definition and this policy could not 
react to the disadvantage of a legiti- 
mate hardware merchant. Certainly 
any hardware merchant could buy, if 
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he wished, at least $600.00 worth of 
hardware from us during the year. 

On the other hand, if his interest in 
us was only as a source of supply for 
an occasional item, and he were giving 
his main and profitable business to 
some other wholesaler, we were cer- 
tainly not unreasonable in frankly tell- 
ing him that his account was unprofit- 
avle, and in suggesting that either we 
ought to have a reasonable amount of 
the profitable business or else he ought 
to transfer to some other wholesaler 
from whom he was already buying that 
unprofitable part which he was offering 
us. 

It was a little different problem when 
it came to eliminating those merchants 
who were in the more discant territories 
where we rather felt that our selling 
costs were higher than the profits on 
the goods sold. In the main, these ac- 
counts were real hardware accounts 
where existed a very friendly personal 
relationship with us. It was, however, 
easier for most of them to buy from 
other wholesaling centers, and in addi- 
tion, the service from these other cen- 
ters was quicker and better than was 
ours. 

Sales Territory Limited. 

.What we did was to. make a care- 
ful analysis of these sections, one sec- 
tion at a time, in order to determine 
what was the selling cost in each case. 
The figures were startling. The actual 
cost of selling we found ran from 8 per 
cent to as high as just under 16 per 
cent. Certainly no business which costs 
us even 8 per cent could be handled 
at a profit. 

We therefore, in a very frank and 
friendly way, put the exact informa- 
tion in front of our-customers in each 
section. Practically without exception 
they agreed that our decision to give 
up selling in their territory was not 
wee | logical but to their interest as 
well. 

Some went further and said that they 
had been trying to give us some busi- 
ness because they liked us, but they 
had been giving us this business to 
their own disadvantage, and they were 
glad that -we had finally come to this 
decision. 

In eliminating certain sections of our 
territory we realized, of course, that we 
were cutting down the total volume of 
our business and that we must be care- 
ful not to increase in any unfavorable 
way, through the cutting down of the 
volume of our sales, the percentage cost 
of handling the balance of our busi- 
ness. But, of course, it was obvious 
that, if the selling costs were high 
enough to more than wipe out any pos- 
sible margin, the effect of all such sales 
upon our net profits would be unfavor- 
able. 

The natural result of this change in 
policy was for us to concentrate our 
efforts in a more limited territory, and 
we soon found, as might be expected, 
that every bit of increased business 
which we got from this more restricted 
territory was doubly profitable. In 
other words, increased sales, when ob- 
tained by going beyond our natural 
selling area, resulted in a serious in- 
crease in selling costs with a corre- 
sponding decrease in our net. 

Conversely, increased business ob- 
tained from the limited group of cus- 
tomers within our restricted territory 
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meant the distributing of our costs over 
a larger volume of sales, with a re 
sulting decrease in percentage costs and 
an increase in net profits. 

Drastic Changes Made. 

Then, too, although we have never 
pretended to be especially altruistic jp 
our business, we did not see the reason 
in attempting to get business which 
could not possibly increase our own 
profits but which, if turned over to a 
more natural source of supply that wag 
able to handle that territory eco. 
nomically, might add to that other 
wholesaler’s income quite considerably, 

In a general way, as a result of our 
study and experimental work we cut 
off approximately one-third of our ter. 
ritory. We also eliminated just over 
one-half of our customers, the great 
majority of whom, as we have already 
said, were non-hardware accounts— 
drug stores, grocery stores and similar 
accounts, most of them located in our 
own immediate territory. At the time 
this seemed a pretty radical step to 
take, but we had confidence in the facts 
we had developed and in the conclusions 
which we had drawn from these facts, 

Before I close, I want to make one 
further statement, because at times we 
have been accused of following a course 
in our business which, although per- 
haps economically sound, might be im- 
practical from the standpoint of 
profits. Perhaps the thing that dis- 
turbs me most is to have anyone say 
that we are theorists in our business 
and are not interested in the practical 
question of profits. 

I want to say right now that every 
change we have made in our operat- 
ing plan has been based on what seemed 
to us would result in increased profits, 
Furthermore, a fundamental part of our 
business creed is that no business has 
any excuse to continue unlcss, in ad 
dition to operating a useful service, it 
makes for itself a net profit. 

This is the basic test for any busi- 
ness. And it is the test that I insist 
our business subject itself to as we go 
on with our experimental work. 


Results Justify Actions. 


What I have already said implies 
that the experiment has been success- 
ful. It has been, and it shows in the 
operating profits of our business. I 
grant that when we started the work 
we went contrary to the trend. Busi- 
ness as a whole had been and perhaps 
is now to a certain extent obsessed with 
the idea that volume in some way spells 
profits. I have applied in times past 
the word “volumitis” to diagnose this 
obsession in regard to volume. 

Volume under certain conditions when 
obtained economically does decrease 
general overhead, but too often little 
attention has been given to the way the 
increased volume has been obtained, 
and general observation shows that in 
the striving after volume very many 
business organizations have not taken 
into account the cost of getting it 
Even when they have recognized that it 
is costing a good deal to get the extra 
volume, they hesitate to allow the sales 
to decrease for fear that in some way 
or somehow such a decrease will have 
an unfavorable effect upon the general 
overhead cost. 

As I said at the beginning, ours is 
only a small business, not much more 
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New Method of COOLING 
sets up zdeal conditions 
at Low Cost 


ERE is a remarkable improvement in the 
method of cooling cold storage rooms. 


The York Air-Cooling Unit eliminates bunker 
coils and drip pans. It is a complete machine 
containing a coil through which ammonia or 
brine is circulated. This coil is surrounded by 
a metal casing, and a motor-driven fan assem- 
bly above the coil recirculates air over the 
coil. It provides uniform temperature distri- 
bution throughout the room. 


rat- As . 

med Cooling is accomplished to any pre-determined 
fits, temperature. Condensation of moisture on 
pee walls and ceiling is eliminated. 








ad. It greatly lowers the cost of cooling, saves 
e, it valuable space and eliminates condensation 
: after carcasses are exposed to outside air. 
— Further, it hastens ageing and ripening with- 
e go out undue shrinkage. The product retains its 
original bloom and color. 
4 Full Sgt ag and names of users on request. 
plies Local offices provide co-operation. Write 
-_ York Heating © Ventilating Corporation, 
. I 1569 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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than a good-sized business laboratory, 
and that which we have done makes 
nothing more than a beginning. There 
is much more to be done, and probably 
some of the conclusions that we have 
drawn are not correct in every par- 
ticular. 

But I am looking forward with much 
interest to that which is going to come 
out of similar investigations and studies 
which are now being made by other 
business organizations in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce in 
the Domestic Distribution Section under 
the leadership of Dr. Surface. If mod- 
ern business will get behind and back 
the work which is being initiated, then 
I feel very sure that distribution has 
ahead of it new and brighter days. 

During the last twenty-five years the 
general producing and manufacturing 
industry of this country has made itself 
over and has found the way through 
improved methods to reduce the cost of 
production. In a similar way, during 
the next twenty-five years distribution 
can and must find the way to reduce its 
cost to the immediate benefit of the 
consumer and to the ultimate and per- 
manent benefit of distribution itself. 

a 
TO STUDY FREEZING METHOD. 
(Continued from page 27.) 
committee,” the bulletin states. “This 
is entirely agreeable, and any member 
who wishes to do so is invited to avail 
himself of the same opportunity. 

“The committee will arrive at Bos- 
ton over the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road at twelve o’clock noon, Monday, 
January 28, and will go directly to the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel where they will be 
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met by F. S. Snyder, chairman of the 
Board of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and Wetmore Hodges, 
president of the General Foods Com- 
pany. Mr. Hodges will then take the 
delegation to Gloucester. At least two 
days will be required for the experi- 
ments there. 

“Mr. Snyder has consented to lead 
the Institute delegation if the date 
proves practicable for him. Any mem- 
ber wishing to join the delegation 
should communicate with Mr. Tefft, so 
as to arrange a time and place for 
joining it.” 

a 

CONVENTION TALKS PRINTED. 


A bulletin of recent date from the 
Institute of American Meat Packers an- 
nounces the issuance of a booklet con- 
taining the talks given at the pre-con- 
vention meeting of the Institute’s sales 
and advertising section and accounting 
section and at the joint meeting of the 
two sections on October 19, 1928. 

A list of the talks included in the 
booklet together with the names of the 
speakers follows: 

Reducing Costs in Distribution, I. M. 
Hoagland, Armour and Company; The 
Effective Use of Store Material, T. F. 
Driscoll, Armour and Company; Can 
Packers’ Salesmen Help Retailers Im- 
prove Their Merchandising Methods? by 
George Casey, Wilmington Provision 
Co.; Can Packers’ Salesmen Help Re- 
tailers Improve Their Merchandising 
Methods? by E. S. Papy, White Pro- 
vision Co.; Facts About Retail Distribu- 
tion of Meat, as Shown by Recent Cen- 
sus of Distribution, Dr. Robert J. Mc- 
Fall, U. S. Department of Comt -erce; 


Sarees 
From Whom Does the Retailer Buy? 
by Pendleton Dudley, director, easter 
office, Institute of American Meat 
Packers; Methods Used in Analyzing 
Sales by Territories, Commodities and 
Orders, L. B. Dorr, Jacob Dold Pack. 
ing Company; The New Era of Distri- 
bution and What It Means to the Pack. 
er, Paul I. Aldrich, Editor, THE Na 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 
fe 
DAVISON SPEAKS TO STOCKMEN, 
H. R. Davison, director of the In. 
stitute’s Department of Waste Elimina- 
tion and Live Stock, was in the West 
during the past week attending liye 
stock meetings at Denver, Colo., and 
Billings, Mont. At Denver Mr. Davi- 
son spoke before the convention of Colo- 
rado Stockgrowers Association on Janu- 
ary 16. At Billings he attended the 
convention of the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association, held on Thursday and 
Friday, January 17 and 18. 
=~ fe —-— 
COLUMBUS PACKER RECOVERING. 
Fred Schenk, president of the Co 
lumbus Packing Co., Columbus, O., has 
been confined to his home for the past 
week or so with an attack of appendi. 
citis. His many friends and associates in 
the industry will be glad to know, how. 
ever, that latest reports indicate he now 
is on the way to recovery and expects 
soon to be back at his business. 
SERED \oee 
SAUSAGE MAKER IS KILLED. 
Anton Rathman, well-known sausage 
manufacturer of San Antonio, Texas, 
was accidentally killed on January 8 
when a boiler exploded in his plant. 
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20A Thames Street 


Soak — wipe — rinse 


puss is all there is to cleaning viscera tables, 

ham boilers and other equipment when Meat 
Packers’ Oakite is used. Grease, dried-on blood 
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Savings* with Bloom Systems of Brine Spray Refrigeration 


A Combination of Engineering Skill and Experience 





Investigate the savings that can be made in increased turnover* and economical application* of refrigeration. 
Learn how you can easily avoid losses* due to souring or frosted products. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration for Beef and Hog Chill Rooms and Meat Coolers, and Air Conditioning Systems 
for Sausage Rooms are superior when installed by Bloom. 


Brine Sprays Air Coolers Drying Systems 


Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 


Ss. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Manufacturers—Contractors—“Specialists to Packers” 


[ Humidity Control Systems Building Cooling ems | 
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a Wirfs PATENTED 
AIRTITE’ GASKET 


—will save ice 


The one simple, practical and eco- 
nomical method for making re- 
frigerator and cold storage doors 
air tight. Saves money; lasts for 
years; provides lower and more 
uniform temperature. Comes in 
five standard sizes to fit any door. 


Easy to Apply 
Anyone can tack it on. Made with an 











1500 Carcasses a day 
go through these doors 


The busy Pittsburgh Packing & Provision Co. plant 
handling 1500 carcasses a day depends on 34 Jamison 
units to guard its cold storage rooms, 

Our catalog tells you why. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


" E. J. Wirfs Organizatica, Inc. 
113 South 17th St. 


Ho, © Jumbo St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 





Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
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Others profit by using 
NEVERFAIL— you will too 





NEVERFAIL is now widely used by 
thousands of packers and sausage makers. 
Its speedy, positive action and unsur- 
passed flavor are the basis upon which 
these men have built a profitable business 
in high quality sausage, bacon and ham. 


You, too, can win an equally profitable 
reputation for quality products—if you 
use NEVERFAIL! So we're inviting 
you to write for complete details and 
prices on NEVERFAIL (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Office), the Perfect Cure. 


Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frankfurter, Bologna, Pork Sausage (with and 
without sage), Braunschweiger Liver, Summer (Mettwurst), Chili Con Carne and Rouladen 


Delicatessen Seasonings 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6821-3 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 
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E. S. Urwitz of the Dryfus Packing 
Co., Lafayette, Ind., stopped over in 
Chicago for a few days earlier in the 
week. 

A visitor from Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
past few days was J. G. Cownie, ex- 
port authority for the Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co. of that city. 

Charles S. Hughes of the Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., 
spent a day or two in Chicago recently 
on a short business trip. 


Packeis’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 25,458 cattle, 8,187 calves, 
16,737 hogs and 39,521 sheep. 


0. F. Benz, general sales manager 
of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., New 
York, spent several days in Chicago 
recently but now has returned East. 

Another New York packer who was 
in Chicago several days ago was Wil- 
fred C. Cooper, vice-president of the 
F. B. Cooper organization, New York 
City. 


L. E. Dennig, president and treas- 
urer, and Alex Bischoff, vice-president, 
the St. Louis Independent Packing Co., 
St. Louis, were in the city this week 
for several days. 


W. F. Richmond, well known for his 
provision brokerage activities in Chi- 
cago, has become associated with J. C. 
Wood & Co., Chicago brokers. “Bill’s” 
many friends wish him success. 


Dan J. Gallagher, well-liked packer 
products broker, Chicago, became the 
proud grandfather to twin girls last 
Sunday morning and has been receiv- 
ing and acknowledging congratulations 
ever since. 


Jay C. Hormel, vice-president of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., came 
down from the chilly North this week 
on one of his periodic business trips, 
but found the climate here little bet- 
ter. if any. 


W. S. Agar, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Agar Packing & Provision 
Co., Chicago, left the city last Tuesday 
on a short business trip in the East. 
He is expected to return by the first 
of the week. 


W. T. Bresnahan, tallow and grease 

expert for John W. Hall, Chicago pro- 
vision broker, was out of town the 
early part of the week on a short busi- 
hess trip to southern states, but now 
is back in the home office again. 
_ Two prominent Iowa packers dropped 
into Chicago on business a few days 
ago, R. A. Rath, vice-president of the 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, and Jay 
E. Decker, vice-president of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co. at Mason City. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 


the week ended Jan. 12, 1929, with com- 
parisons, are as follows: 


Cor. week, 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
Cured meats, Ibs...16,511.0°0 14,009,000 16,396,009 
Frvsh meats, Ibs...41,863.000 31,165,000 39,430,000 
Lard, IDB. ..ccccees 9,197,000 10,574,L00 8,568,L00 


Charles Faulkner, attorney for Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, was in 
West Virginia this week attending the 
funeral of his father, whose death oc- 
curred several days ago. His many 
acquaintances in the industry extend 
him their sincerest sympathy. 

T. W. Taliaferro, president and gen- 
eral manager of Hammond-Standish & 
Co., Detroit, Mich., packers, dropped 
into the city for several davs this week 
on business. Another well-known De- 
troit packer who was here for a few 
days recently was T. E. Tower, vice- 
president of the Sullivan Packing Co. 


ecient 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK AND MEAT. 

Livestock as produced on the great 
ranges of the West is featured in pic- 
ture and story in the annual stock show 
supplement to the Denver Daily Record 
Stockman of January 3, 1929. The 
number announces the twenty-third an- 
nual session of the National Western 
Live Stock Show held in Denver, Jan- 
uary 12-19. 


_ The 1929 edition of this annual maga- 
zine traces the progress in livestock 
production in the range country from 
the early days to the great purebred 
herds of cattle, sheep and hogs of the 
present day. It is a handbook for the 
Western stockman, as well as for the 
Corn Belt feeder who purchases his 
cattle and sheep from the great range 
sections of the Northwest. 

In order to take care of its increasing 
volume of business, the Denver Stock 
Yards Company spent approximately 
$150,000 during 1928 in building more 
cattle pens, new and modern scale 
houses, lengthening the overhead board- 
walks and in repairs and replacements. 
The cattle pens can now handle 35,000 
head of cattle. The expenditure of more 
than $300,000 has been authorized in 
1929 in doubling the capacity of the 
hog and sheep departments of the 
market. 

The receipts of cattle, hogs and sheep 
at the Denver yards during 1928 made 
a record. Cattle receipts totaled 
670,000, sheep 2,290,000 and hogs 565,- 
000. The total valuation of this live- 
stock was more than $89,000,000. 

The 160 pages of this annual stock 
show number are enclosed in a cover 
showing a great number of Colorado 
cattle brands on a background colored 
in imitation of a cattle hide. 


pen iho Seat 


INDIANA PACKER SCCUMBS. 

Frank T. Major, treasurer of the 
Major Bros. Packing Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind., died suddenly at Columbus, O., on 
January 17, at the age of 59. Mr. Major 
was riding in an automobile when an 
attack of heart failure occurred, re- 
sulting in his death. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Frank Finley & Sons are installing 
new coolers and equipment in their 
meat packing plant at McConnelsville, 
Ohio. 

It is reported that negotiations are 
under way toward reopening the meat 
packing plant of the former Marion 
Packing Co., Marion, O., which began 
operations in 1917 and went into a re- 
ceiversaip in August, 1927. Represen- 
tatives of an eastern packing concern 
inspected the idle properties recently, 
but no public statements were given 
out. 

A program of improvements will be 
commenced about March 1, 1929, by 
the Crocker Packing Co., Inc., Joplin, 
Mo., which will approximately double 
the plant’s present meat packing cap- 
acity. 

The new $38,000 poultry packing 
plant of Elton M. Hogg, Inc., at Hay- 
ward, Calif., was placed in operation 
recently with a weekly capacity of 600 
dozen squabs. The plant enterprise 
represents a new industry in Califor- 
nia, being devoted entirely to the dress- 
ing and packing of pigeon meat. An 
automatic electric cooler system has 
been installed. 

The brai:ch house of Armour and 
Company at Fifth and Pine Streets, St. 
Paul, Minn., was attacked by fire on 
January 15 and was completely de- 
stroyed, with an estimated loss of 
$100,000. 

The Wolf Packing Co. has begun 
operations at Evansville, Ind., in the 
remodeled plant of the former Weil 
Packing Co. Nicholas Wolf is proprie- 
tor of the new packinghouse venture. 

The Chitwood Packing Co., organized 
several months ago with purchase of 
the plant of the former Mason Packing 
Co. at McCook, Nebr., has been incor- 
porated for $50,000 and will commence 
operations about February 15. New 
cooler equipment and mechanical facil- 
ities are being installed, according to 
E. C. Chitwood, president of the new 
company, which also will act as distrib- 
utor for one of the major vackers. 

David Bullmer, 218 South Second St., 
Paducah, Ky., has incorporated as the 
Bullmer Provision Co., Inc., under 
which name he will continue his activ- 
ities as a distributor of meats and pro- 
visions. 


a 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection for the week ended Jan. 
12, 1929, with comparisons are officially 
reported as follows: 

Week 
ended 
Jan.12. 
2.219 


Cor. 


dressed meats: 
carcasses 
carcasses 
carcasses 
carcasses 
carcasses 


Western 
Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 
Veals, 
Lambs, 
Mutton, 
Pork, Ibs. 


Local slaughters: 
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CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. 
Based on Actual Gomt Trading, Thursday, SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1929. 
Sen. 1%, 2508. Open. High. Low. Close. 
H : LARD— 
aened —_ Jan. ...11.82% 11.92% 11.82% 11.87% 
ie. eee ae ce 11.95n 
| a eee a RAK 12.05b 
18 May ...12.20 12.35 12.20 12.30b 
174%@18 Sl 4<% e000 eens se0e 12.50b 
athens CLEAR BELLIES— 
1% Seer cece wee 12.70n 
ae | ee nes ae ee 13.00n 
May ...13.37% 13.40 13.37% 13.40ax 
Pa vss oes vaae 2s 13.724%4b 
SHORT RIBS— 
H. Run. Select. Jan. ....... sees 12.45b 
18 May 12.8714-13.00 13. 00 12.87% 13.00b , 
18 
18 MONDAY. JANUARY 14, 1929. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
s.P LARD— 
se ; Ch il ae 11.90 11.85 11.874%4b 
19% Feb. ...11.90 11.90 11.90 11.90b 
19% Mar. ...12.02%4-05 12.07% 12.02% 12.05ax 
tos May ...12.30 12.32% 12.27%,  12.30-32% 
17% CLEAR BELLIES— 
- Saar seas pews 12.70n 
| eS See sane 13.00n 
15% May ...13.35-37% 13. 37 +) 13.3214 13.35ax 
14% July ...13.75 3.75 13.75 13.75 
SHORT RIBS— 
SU. occ cxce TT bee 12.45n 
S.P. May ...13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
11% 
11% TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1929. 
Le 
10a Open. High. Low. Close. 
gi, LARD— 
Jan. ...11.82% 11.82% - 11.82% 11.82 
DU 4>s,c0n5 Seas 11.874%n 
Cured Mar. ...11.97% 12. ‘00 11.97% 11. See 
16% May ...12.22%-30 12.30 12.22% 12.2 
161, CLEAR BELLIES— 
eee MN Powe ciawis sage nee 12.70n 
15 «+s sh50 ee ous 13.00n 
14%, May ...13.40 13.40 13.32%, 13.32lax 
14 Pe soak ane 13.75ax 
*Square Cut and Seedless. SHORT RIBS— 
9 
D. 8. Bellies. Ne Ne eRe 12 -95ax 
Clear. Rib ‘i 
BG) cccdea snes tcaesese 13% Soee WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1929. 
IGS... 0... seeeee eens 18% ee eon. High. ie Reka 
| RSS aE eee 13 13° paRD— 
My sGsacsseatecaeeaad 12% 12% 
cc Rivkin cn ae ik poe 5 ae 125, 125, Jan. ...11.75 11.77% 11.75 11.75 
RS oe oe ear Wh TE UM ae Sea oe nt 11.821%4n 
BED: cavcpkckasbobeknes 12% 12% Mar. ...11.92% 11.92% 11.92% 11.92%4b 
MD bigs thkedasees snes 12 12 May ...12.17% 12.20 12.12% 12.20ax 
D. 8S. Fat Backs. CLEAR BELLINS— 

8-10 2 9 Jan. ... .... eee sees 12.75n 
ene enes tener reerenss Sune rnee 10y, Mar. ....... wre eae 13.10n 
. ee angeescoaseauraaonepeooenenrees May 11.13.30 13.47% 13.30 13.4714 

PES ISON LL CE Core eerie Lee 10% Fut 13-80% 
RY ere Ae a Ee eat ar a 11% FT cee cece tere tees 
NE sic ea bea SEREheds dba enkeeaes 12 SHORT RIBS— 
18-20 LRRaetasheos be ake peenarencesuwas tars 12% eT deat. eae 12.45n 
BO-D5 neces scccnccccccccccccccscvessssccece 12% May ...12.90 12.90 12.90 12.90 

D. S. Rough Ribs. 

WIDE opis koicey seraee oor e eth cahessssaeacc 13 THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1929. 
MRS ck cooks php kee bE ASKC eaeees barb econ 12% 
944 PRA RR Re ee, 12% TLARD— Open. High. Low. Close. 

Ge Reb nee skAnhhnaadebeswkwdbenosesecctce 2y% 

” 12% Jan. ...11.77% 11.77% 11.70 11.70=b 

Other D. S. Meats. Feb. . ae ae sons 11.80n 
Extra Short Clears.......... 35-45 . 1.90= 11.90—ax 
Extra Short Ribs............ 35-45 12.22% 12.17% 12.17 %4ax 
—— DE Ghinneeckenwe 6-8 

Dt SED  sinbseosnebsoes 4-6 

NAD vinnswcncccossnsee 8 aa Kab 1B arb 
Lard. 13.60 13.50 
ee re a oY iB. 20 
I a cock wen ekéuesoude 
eee see0 12.45n 
~ = 12,.90ax 
JANUARY 18, 1929. 
High. Low. Close. 
11.75 11.62% 11.70 
neak cnike 11.75n 
-11.90 11.90 11.80 11.85b 
May . 12. 17%-20 §=12.20 12.07% 12.15 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
TOR. 200 ccce ss a 12.80n 
March .13.20 3.25 13.15 13.22%ax 
May ...13.65 13.65 13.60 13.60ax 
July ....13.95 13.95 13.95 13.95 
SHORT RIBS— 
See ror $Sa% 12.45n 
May ...13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00ax 


Key to symbols used: ax, asked; b, bid; 
n, nominal; =, split price. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 
Week ended 
Jan. 17,1929. Cor. wk. 1928, 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
2 & @ 1. 2a 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 22 #4 





Rib roast, lt. end..46 35 20 45 28 2% 
Chuck — sevens 3% 30 21 2 20 4“ 
Steaks, round ..... 55 50 25 45 30 
Steaks, sirl. 1st ware 60 45 22 60 40 2% 
Steaks, porterh. ...75 45 29 75 45 
teaks, flank ...... 23 2 18 2 23 
Beef ‘stew, chuck...27 22 17 20 18 iy 
Corned briskets. 
boneless ......... 4 24 #18 2 22 
Corned plates ......20 15 10 16 12 19 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 18 25 22 i 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com, 
ie apamenaaae vhasnene 40 34 32 25 
adenecens sawewse 42 30 35 30 
Ste ey -22 15 20 15 
mene shoulder ..... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .60 25 55 25 
Mutton. 
errr yy rrr 24 26 » 
Ste oninneneens F 2 as 10 i 
Shoulders ecccsceccee ee 16 a 
Chops, rib and. loin. 3s os 35 ail 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av.......... 22 @24 18 @2% 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 22 @24 17 @w 
Loins, 12@14 av....... .-21 17 @i 
ome 14 and over....... 18 3 16 17 
CRABS 20ss0 pibeen pws kes 25 24. 
Shoulders Perr Te 18 15 16 
— oe nebessse0eneseens 4 tn 
WRTOTIDS ..ccccccccccccse 
OS Sree - 12 14 
Leaf lard, tear Ges. cetes 14 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ...........30 35 26 
Porequarters .....++++0++22 24 14 @2 
ee Tree . 80 35 
Breasts ..cccccccccccce 16 22 
Shoulders ..........+++..18 22 10 
OMENRED .ccccccccccccccee 50 
Rib and loin chops...... 50 38 
Butchers’ Offal. 
BORE ccicccccscocscccsevccs 5% 6 
Ghop fat ...cccccccccece 3 3 
Bone, per 100 lbs........ of 
D paneunewasenesee 12 12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks, 
Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago. 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots Fa 0. b. 
New York: 
Dble. refd. gran.......... puleneeeoue 5% 
Small crystals ...........+. eran 
iaet's crystals ..... enessses coon © 
ED. o6.5'55:58% s4nodeseves P ig 
Dbl. — gran. Nitrate of Soda... 3% 
Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y. 
Dbl. refd. gran... ccccccccccese 5% 5% 
Small crystals .....ccccsece eccese SR 
MoeGium CEYGTAIS ..ccccccccccccees 7 
TRESS CEFTERID 2c cccccccccececces - 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. Nitrate of Soda... 3% H 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbis., oot 
6-ton lots or more............. 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.. : 8iy 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 44 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago, ve eee **ecsecnelaaal 
Medium, car lots, per ton, fo. v. Chicago, 
BEE sescvccsceneseccosecs woes ct 


Rock, cariots, ‘per “ton, “tob. “Chicago. . . 180 
Sugar— 
— sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
a sugar, 90 basis.............. 
Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ MO 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 5.05 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 


f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.5 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. heeves 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.45 








ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 18, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 


as follows: To England, 157,051 quat- 
ters; to the Continent, 21,341 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week wer 
as follows: To England, 195,187 quat- 
ters, to the Continent, 23,779. 








Januar 


WHO 


Prime nati 
Good nativ 
Medium st 
Heifers, 


Steer loins, 
Steer loins, 
Steer short 
Steer short 
Steer loin « 
Steer loin 

Cow loins 


Brains, eac! 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


Heavy shee 
light sheey 





BSE BESREESE MSS 


RBS F 


REaS82BbS 


B 


2S 


sc.& sara sx 
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Prime native steers...... 25 @26% 
Good native steers....... 

Medium Ste€erS ..++...+6- 

es BOOM cccccccces 28 


a quarters, choice....28 @31 


Fore quarters, choice....21 


loins, No. 1........ 
ed loins, No. 2........ 
Steer short loins, No. . 
Steer short loins, No. 2". 
Steer loin ends (hips). 
Steer loin ends, No. acs 
Gow 10INS ...ceeeeeeeeeee 
Cow short loins.......... 
Gow loin ends (hips)..... 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ 
Cow ribs, No. 2........ ee 
Cow ribs, No. 3.......... 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... 
Gow roundS ............. 
Cow ChuckS ....+..+.5-. ° 
Steer plates ...cccccseuee 
Medium —.- eecccccce 








Beef tenderloins, No. 
Beef tenderloins, No. a 
Rump butts ....... ‘ 








Flank steaks .. 
Shoulder clods 
Hanging tenderloins ..... 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)..........13 $5 
MIE Ssicncaeys 
Sweetbreads ............. 
Ox tails, per Ib......... 
Fresh tripe, .:: cone S 
= » Qiscoceee ~ 
Maeys, per'ib.. 2.2222: 
Veal. 
Choice carcass ..........25 
eed CATCASS ..ccccceees 18 
ME MMITIOS cccccccccecs 25 
Good backs ..........005 
Medium backs .......... 12 @l4 


Veal Products. 
BE BOON 0 secscccweeenh Gu 


Sweetbreads ........cc0e. 
SEs 05066u sin shaw 


Lamb. 


Choice lamba ........00. 
Medium lambs .......... 
Qhoice saddles .......... 
Medium saddles ......... 
MOD DOPOS occ cc ccccces 
Medium fores .........0. 
lamb fries, per Ib....... 
lamb tongues, per lIb.... 
lamb kidneys, per Ib... 


Mutton. 


Heavy sheep ............ 
SS er 
tay oes Késenpauns 
saddles .. ° 
Hea: 






stew .. 


Sheep tongues, per ib... 
Sheep heads, cach, Dead's 


Fresh Pork, _ 
Pat loins, oe the. av. 





Perce eee eeerereeee 


Cee eres eeseseses 


MMMMOD ..cccccceces 
Blade bones psagunbeeesea 
os \pplmateebcadiee 
Snouts 


Fete esereeeeeseseses 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
Jan. 17, 1929. 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, ‘ 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 


Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. 
Bologna in beef middles, choice... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs. 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 














New England luncheon | specialty. ne 
Minced luncheon specialty........ veuey 





usage 
Blood sausage ............. 
Polish SAUBAZE .......eceeeeseees 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 


\) MEPS STE CCE eC CSS ree Ceres 


B. O. Salami, choice....... 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog ‘bungs. Soe 
. C. Salami, new condition 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles........ 
Genoa style Salami...............e0. > 


ae new condition 


Ttallan ieee 
Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 





@S 


SERSRSSSHASSEEESE 
RRR 





88 88 88 83 


crate 
Frankfurt style sausage in’ hog casings— 
tins, 2 crate 


x Om 


Oa 





crate.. 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings. . é ° 
Special lean pork trimmings. . 
Extra lean pork trimmings 
Neck bone trimmings 
Pork = meat.... 









ore 





Native rate bull meat (heavy). 
Boneless chucks .. 
Shank meat .......... 





earts . 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) . . 
Dressed canners, 300 lbs. and : 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. - BP. id 
. oe — 500@700 1 
tripe 


RRR Bee 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


Domestic round, 180 pack 
Domestic round, 140 pack 
Wide export rounds..... eeeesocsese 
Medium export rounds........ ores 
Narrow ds . ° 






ee 
fos) 





8 


beg wide eo 


gagsene 


neers See 


Reeerk keeskn 


ee 


sh 


[--) 


Quotations for ‘large lots. 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
gular tripe, 200-Ib. og iphedpebiameeenie 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb 
Pocke = 2001. Wh ccccee 


aR 
ms 
2° 


= 
888 3333338 


ages 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 

Family a 4 poe ‘20 to 3 on 
pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ 

Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 


COCR COE eee eee eee eeneeeeeese 


Robbe neraues 


9 


PAOAIN 


333338 





BERRERSSS 


oom 


beef . 
plate beef, 200° ib." bbis:: 


oe 








55 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.55 @1.5714 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.80 @1.85 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.75 1.77% 
White oak ham tierces............ ae 
Red oak lard tierces .........+e0+5 2.87144@2.40 
White oak lard tierces............ 2.57% @2.60 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Highest grade natural color animal fat 

margarine in 1 Ib. cartons, rolls or 

prints, f.o.b. Chicago..........+++++ @25 
White animal fat margarine in 1 Ib. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. Chicago 21% 
Nut, 1 Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago..... 18 


(30 ‘and 60 Ib. solid packed tubs, 1c 7 Ib. om? 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago.. @16 


DRY SALT MEATS. 











Hixtra short CIOAFS......ccccccccccccces 10% 
Extra short ribs ...cccccccccccccccccces 10% 
Short clear —, — BVB > cccce e 12% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lIbs............++++ 125 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Tbs seeederecsecae e @13% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs............see0- @12% 
Rib bellies, =a tT canes oe et.eena.s @12% 
Fat backs, bes TBs ccvccdcecsceceen’s @10 

Fat backs, 14@16 lbs...........-.eee0- @11% 
Regular plates ........... onbccvcctesee 8% 
Butts ..ccccce POO eer eer TTT ery Tee 8 

WHOLESALE —e MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs.. 26 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs.. 2814 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs. 2414 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs...... 17% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs..... 

dard bacon, 6@8 lbs........ 22% 
No. 1 Beef Sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 Ibs............. 4814 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. 

Knuckles, 5@9 lbs as 4414 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 37 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... 38 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 42 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 23 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 24 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............... 40 

ANIMAL _— 





Prime edible lard oil...... 
Headlight burning oil... 
Pri W. ard 
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F @11.70 
. 10.85 
Kettle rendered, tierces....... eacareeats 11%@ 12 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y............. 12 
a ae er savenes 10.50 
Compound ...ccrcccccccsccsccccsescesellL B@IIH 
OLEO OIL AND estenmeniogaa”™ 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces............... 
Oleo stocks ........ 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil.. 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil.. ‘ 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil..... ° 
Prime oleo stearine, edibl ienepeeine ae hy 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 94@ 9% 
ime packers tallow...........sesee0+ 9 9% 
Wee. 3 CHW, BOT CL Bivine ccicccscne --+. 8%@ 9 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a.........eeee00. 8 Hi} 
Choloe White grease... ..cccccccccccccs - 9 9 
Po errr -. 8%@ 8% 
B-White grease, max., 5% ee 84@ 8% 
Yellow grease, 10 ais, LEBveveseces -+.» 84@ 8% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8...........0005 8 8% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, som. PROMI. oo cccccse 8% 
ite, deodorized, in bbls., c.a.f. Ghes.28% ‘11 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls......-...... 11 
Soap stock, 50% t.f.a., f.0 3 8% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o. - 8 9 
Soya bean, seller’s tank, f.0.b. coast... @ 10 nom. 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s f.0.b. coast. 1% 
Refined in Dbis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom. .104%@10% 
SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
F, na ely discs Jheeanacxesowennsne ais 
os od varie enimh ene wee Oue « 4 18 
Ee ere coccese. 44% 
CED icin c b.cb000bvedenes easece 7 10 
GE 6 Geb Ned cesceeccosees ecsvece ‘eo 19 
heat. e6.44 000 80-0 04s 00 coccccse MOS 1.10 
MEE aac cdcceeacecesuaae ee ‘eee. <0 36 
I ONE iicisc Won sdabiicge’s ooee 40 44 
Pepper, Cayenne ............ vadad ° 40 
WN PES ocd bccn écadeshee oekcie! tes 24 
WO WEED esi ccccccecscrs ceee 54% 59 


Most retail meat dealers have one 
time or another handled lamb or mut- 
ton. But the bulk of this meat has 
been sold in a few of the larger con- 
suming sections of the country. 

Now more and more housewives are 
learning about lamb and retailers want 
to meet the new demand to the best 
advantage. 

It used to be thought that there was 
just one way of cutting up a lamb. 
Unfortunately this way left a good deal 
of the carcass in the kind of pieces that 
were in little demand. Most house- 
wives ask for leg of lamb for roast or 
lamb chops and once in a while lamb 
for stew. 

What to do with that part of the 
lamb that would make neither roasts 
nor chops has always been a puzzle and 
the answer to this problem often 
spelled the difference between profit 
and loss to the retailer. 

Now new ways have been devised to 
make attractive cuts out of every part 
of the lamb carcass. Not only attrac- 
tive cuts but cuts of a size to meet the 
demand of either the large or the small 
family. 

These cuts are illustrated on the ac- 
companying chart and briefly described 
in the following article by a home eco- 
nomics expert in the meat field. The 
suggestions given should be of assist- 
ance to any retailer, whether he has 
handled lamb for a long time or is just 
adding it to his meat line. 


Attractive Lamb Cuts 


By Inez Searles Willson 


Director, Dept. of Hyme Economics Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 


Every person who sells lamb to the 
consumer, be he meat retailer or res- 
taurant manager, will be interested in 
the method of cutting a lamb carcass in 
the manner illustrated and described 
in this article. 

Attractive appearance of a piece of 
meat, whether it is in the display case 
as the raw product or on the table as 
the cooked article, is a decided factor 
in creating a demand for it and this 
is a factor which the retailer and dining 
room proprietor cannot afford to over- 
look. The most striking feature of the 
euts shown is their attractiveness, but 
of equal importance to the one who 
prepares the cuts, at least, is the fact 
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Retail Section 
Lamb Cuts That Retailer Can Sell 


New Ways of Cutting Lamb to 
Get the Most Out of Carcass 


that all may be prepared with the min- 
imum expenditure of time. 
Cuts from the Forequarter. 

Crown Roast.—Making a crown roast 
need not be a time consuming process. 
The one pictured in the chart can be 
fashioned in a very few minutes. This 
cut displayed would not only add to the 
appearance of the case but it would 
attract the customer’s attention. 

Rib Chops.—There is always a de- 
mand for the popular rib chops. They 
may be plain or “Frenched” as the cus- 
tomer desires. 

Neck Slices.—The neck is used al- 
most exclusively for stew; however, it 
will be more salable if it is cut into 
neat slices. In this form it may be 
used for stew or it may be cooked en 
casserole with vegetables. 

A suggestion for serving neck slices 
is to remove the vertebra from the cen- 
ter of each slice. The meat is then 
cooked en casserole until tender and 
after removing to the serving dish, a 
mound of mashed potatoes is piled 
lightly in the center of each slice. 

A serving of green peas completes a 
very satisfactory meal. The retailer 
will find that his customers will appre- 
ciate this suggestion for the use of a 
cut high in palatability but low in 
price. The hotel chef will find this a 
most acceptable plate luncheon. 

Boneless Rolled Shoulder.—A_ bone- 
less piece of meat always attracts the 
customer. In the first place it suggests 
no waste and it is easy to carve. 

Extra Steaks and Chops. 

Saratoga Chops.—The average pur- 
chaser of meat when buying lamb 
chops always asks for loin or rib chops. 
She has never heard of Saratoga chops. 
They are all meat and are about the 
size of the loin or rib chops. These 
chops are made from the under part 
of the shou'der. They may be prepared 
in the same way that loin and rib 
chops are prepared and they may be 
served for the same occasions. They 
will help meet the ever constant de- 
mand for chops. 

Shoulder Steaks.—Steaks or chops 
cut from the rib side and the arm side 
of the shoulder fill the demand for 
small portions of meat. In this day of 
small families and kitchenettes, lamb 
steaks and chops are always at a pre- 
mium. 
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Mock Duck.—This very unusual cy 
cannot be surpassed for display pur. 
poses and the hostess who is looking 
for something different to serve as the 
main dish at dinner will be delighteg 
with it. It is a boneless roast, molded 
from the English shoulder. Making 
this cut is not difficult and it will re 
pay any time and effort spent in the 
attention it attracts. 

Boneless Rolled Breast.—In this ent 
the breast and shank are utilized to 
make a very acceptable roast. They 
are boned out and rolled in such a way 
that there is no need for skewers or 
string. Weighing about two pounds, 
the rolled breast is ideal for the family 
that wants a small, economical roast, 


Hindquarter Cuts. 

Loin Chops.—As with rib chops, the 
loin chops are always in demand. 

English Chops.—Two lamb chops are 
considered a serving as a rule. The 
English lamb chop is two chops cut as 
one. These chops are cut from the 
entire width of the loin at the large 
end. The loin is not split. The kidney 
is split and placed in the center of the 
chop and the flank ends are wrapped 
around to enclose it. The added de- 
licacy in the form of the kidneys and 
the unusual appearance of the chop 
offer a strong appeal to the customer 
in search of something different. 

Center Steaks from Leg.—If there is 
a demand for lamb steaks, or during 
the time of year when quickly cooked 
cuts are what the customer is looking 
for, steaks may be cut from the center 
of the leg. The rump end makes a 
desirable small roast and steaks may 
be cut well down on the shank with 
the remainder of the meat ground for 
patties. 

Steaks from Rump End of Leg.— 
Frequently the leg, if it is from heavy 
lamb, may be too large for the average 
household requirements. Steaks may 
be cut from the rump. in order to de 
crease the leg to the desired size. 

Many Different Roasts. 

Loin End of Leg Roast.—An attrac- 
tive roast of about three pounds is 
made by cutting off a piece from the 
loin end of the legs across the entire 
width before the legs are separated. 
This not only makes a fine piece for 
roasting, but it decreases the size of the 
leg also. 

American Leg.—The American leg 
will fit into the small pan and for that 
reason is especially suitable when such 
a roast is required. The shank bone 
is removed and the meat from the 
shank is sewed back to the thick part 
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of the leg making a compact, well- 
shaped roast. It requires very little 
time to prepare the leg in this fashion. 


“Frenched” Leg of Lamb.—The leg 
prepared in this fashion is not only 
attractive in the display cases, but on 
the platter after being roasted. The 
“Frenched” leg displays the break 
joint. Customers are pleased with the 
leg prepared in this fashion. The 
“Frenched’” end may be decorated with 
a paper frill and is a convenience in 
carving. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has prepared a booklet, “Cashing 
in on Lamb” which explains step by 
step by word and by graphic illustra- 
tions, just how to make each and every 
one of the cuts discussed here. A copy 
of the booklet may be obtained by 
writing to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
or to the office of the Board, 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. “The 
Lamb Menu Book” which contains many 
recipe and menu suggestions also may 
be had for the asking. 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

B. Beran has purchased the Barta & 
Barta meat market at Clarkson, Neb. 

Frank Kaiser, Harvey, N. D., meats, 
has sold out to George Feetett and Rol- 
land Ellefson. 

Rageth and Wolff have reopened 
their meat market at Harvey, N. D. 

Westgate and Swafford, Sturgis, S. D. 
have been succeeded in the meat busi- 
ness by Mr. Swafford. 

Peter Blegan retired from the meat 
and grocery business of Schneider & 
Blegan, Potosi, Wis. 

Tittle Brothers will open an up-to- 
date meat market in Muncie, Ind., at 
304 South Walnut and Adams Street. 

Walter H. Dickinson & G. H. Hope 
have purchased the Bisbee Meat Mar- 
ket at Spencer, Ia. 

The Palace Meat Market, Milaca, 
Minn., has been sold to A. Anderson. 

Emil Pesek has acquired the Grady 
Meat Market at Prior Lake, Minn. 

Whit’s Markets, Inc., meat dealers, 
have been incorporated at Winona, 
Minn., with capital of $50,000, by C. 
W. Whittaker, Fred Gerson and O. J. 
Koch. C. W. Whittaker, president of 
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Whits Market, Inc. will open a meat 
market in the Me-Ko grocery store, 77 
West Third St., with Frank W. Meek 
in charge. 

Urias C. Johnson, Ellsworth, Wis., 
meat, has been succeeded by O. P. Ol- 
son. 

The Ashworth Meat Market, Bell- 
flower, Ill. was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 

O. W. Hart sold his meat market at 
Hebron, Ill., to Emil Steinke of Wood- 
stock. 

Fred Gehring has purchased a half 
interest in the Arcade Meat Market, 
Quincy IIl., from Bert Bode. 

The Rose Howard & Vail meat mar- 
ket, Mason, Mich., has been taken over 
by a member of the firm and hereafter 
will be known as the A. B. Howard 
Market. E. C. Smith will manage the 
business. 

Julian Andersen, Butte, Neb., meats, 
has been succeeded by A. C. Hansen. 

O. P. Olson has leased the meat mar- 
ket & grocery of Urias Johnson at 
Ellsworth, Wis. 

Robert L. Curler has purchased the 
Vans Meat Market at Janesville, Wis. 

Jos. Kurkowski and Frank Dulek 
have moved their meat market in Am- 
herst, Wis., into the A. C. Wilson 
building, replacing the former meat 
market of Solverud & Swenson. 

The Lind Meat Market, Lind, Wash., 
has been bought by W. C. Farrell of 
Sunnyside. 

The Prime Markets, Inc., have incor- 
porated in Chicago at 1027 North 
State St., with capital of $5,000, to deal 
in meats and other food products. 

Knupp’s meat and fish market opened 
recently in Pueblo, Colo., at 819 North 
Main St., with John Greenwalt in 
charge of the meat department. 

ne oe 
CHICAGO RETAILERS’ CLASSES. 


The Chicago Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association has instituted a series of 
vocational training conferences for 
members of the Central Branch, the 
first of which will be held on January 
22, and thereafter on every second and 
fourth Tuesday of each month until 
May 28. Meat cutting tests will be a 
feature of the sessions, and a program 
of educational features for retail meat 
dealers is being prepared by a com- 
mittee headed by Carl Wehrum and con- 
sisting of Walter Kline, Otto Kleine- 
feld and August Zimmerman. 

The subject for the initial session 
will be “Ways and Means of Determin- 
ing Cost of Doing Business.” Classes 
will meet in the offices of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, 506 South 
Wabash Avenue, at 8:30 p. m. Secre- 
tary Charles W. Kaiser, 9 South Clin- 
ton St., is in charge of enrollments. 

(ete 
PENNA. RETAILERS ORGANIZE. 


Retail meat dealers of Allentown, 
Pa., banded together recently to form 
the Allentown Meat Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, witn an initial membership of 
over twenty local retailers. Harry L. 
Frey has been elected president of. the 
new organization, other officers includ- 
ing John L. Narey, vice-president; Law- 
rence J. Frey, treasurer; and Maynard 
EK. Trach, secretary. Walter G. Hoshour, 
secretary-manager of the Philadelphia 
Meat Retailers’ Association, spoke at 
the organizational meeting and assisted 
in laying plans for the future. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


J. A. Y. Bowman, United Chemical 
Organic Products Co., Chicago, is 
spending a few days in New York. 


R. W. Moody, general branch house 
manager for the Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, paid a visit to New York this 
week. 


C. D. Middlebrook of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, is a visitor at the New York 
plant. C. R. Hood of the mutton de- 
partment at Chicago also is in the East. 


Armour and Company in New York 
have had the following Chicago vis- 
itors: R. S. Coughenour, smoked meats 
department; W. J. Winkler, fresh pork 
department, and D. D. Frederick, beef 
department. 


Frank R. Warton, president of the 
Allied Packers, Incorporated, spent a 
few days in New York and then left 
on Thursday last with M. E. Feldman, 
manager of the New York branch, for 
Detroit, where he will attend a meeting 
of branch managers. 

Following is a report of the New 
York City. Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended January 12, 1929: Meat—Brook- 
lyn, 466 Ibs.; Manhattan, 236 Ibs.; total, 
702 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 1 Ib. Poul- 
try and Game—Brooklyn, 58 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 46 Ibs.; The Bronx, 6 Ibs.; total, 
110 Ibs. 

Armour and Company’s branch house 
at 46 Tenth Avenue, New York gave a 
dinner and dance on January 14 at 
Krause’s Rathskellar, 365 Broadway. 
G. R. Gibbons, manager of the branch, 
welcomed the guests among whom were 
U. P. Adams, several department heads 
and managers from other branches. 
Music was furnished by Victor James, 
one of the employees of the branch, 
and all declared it a very successful 


affair. 
Ss 


GOBEL EMPLOYEES’ MEETING. 


The Employees’ Mutual Welfare So- 
ciety of Adolf Gobel, Inc., held its first 
meeting of the year at the club house, 
1011 Flushing Ave., on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 13. Officers elected for the cur- 
rent year and installed at the meeting 
were Frank M. Firor, honorary presi- 
dent; Anton F. Rabot, president; Theo- 
dore Hanson, vice-president; John M. 
Kastner, financial secretary; John N. 
Doberstein, recording secretary; Ferdi- 
nand C. Bruggner, treasurer, and Otto 
Blasius, sergeant-at-arms. 

The feature of the evening was the 
presentation of eleven gold watches to 
employees of the company who have 
faithfully served from 25 to 32 years. 
The presentation was made by Mr. 
Firor to the following members| who 
received the watches with the number 
of years they have served in the Gobel 
organization: Eugene De Dea, Sr., 32 
years; William Wehner, 30; August 
Sixt, 28; Fred Haug, 28; Alois Wahlig, 
28; Fred Harnisch 26; George Schurr, 


26; Charles Atz, 25; H. Spenninger, 
25; Gottfried Lew and Joseph Zink, 25 
years each. 

Speakers on the program included, 
besides Mr. Firor, Andrew Loffler, vice- 
president of Adolf Gobel, Inc., Michael 
Sammuller, treasurer, and Rodney C. 
Hitt of Hitt, Farwell & Company, a 
director of Adolf Gobel, Inc. 

The Mutual Welfare Society was or- 
ganized January 1, 1922, and pays sick 
and death benefits to the members. 
movement also has been started to es- 
tablish and maintain a pension fund. 


———_—_ 


MORE LAMBS ON FEED. 

Practically a quarter of a million 
more sheep and lambs are estimated by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to be on feed at the beginning of 1929 
than at the same time a year ago. The 
number this year is estimated at 4,- 
715,000 head compared with 4,463,000 
on January 1, 1928 and 4,259,000 on 
January 1, 1927. 

The number on feed in the Corn Belt 
states is larger by some 389,000 head 
than last year. While practically all 
of these states had more on feed this 
year than last, the largest increases 
are in Nebraska and Iowa. 

Marketings from Colorado and Ne- 
braska feedlots may be somewhat later 
this year than last as the average 
weight of feeder lambs was lighter and 
there has been a general tendency not 
to finish them so rapidly. 











NFW YORK CITY SUPPLEMENTS 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTION. 

A meat inspector of the New York City 
Health Department, Dr. Schoenweg, look- 
ing -ver a rail of dressed lambs to see 
that sanitary regulations are complied 
with. 

New York City’s protection of its meat 
supply is triply effective, with the U. S. 
government inspection, the city inspec- 
tion and the special sanitary service of 
the Manhattan Sanitary Inspection Asso- 
ciation, composed of packers and slaugh- 
terers themselves. Other cities might 
well pattern after New York’s methods. 
may municipalities are lax in this re- 
gard. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS 


At the meeting of the Bronx B 
on Wednesday evening of this 
officers elected for 1929 were insi 
and a final report presented on 
banquet and ball to be held at Ebliy, 
Casino next Sunday. The offig 
chosen for the current year are as 
lows: President, Frank Ruggiero; fj 
vice-president, William Wolf; seg 
vice-president Frank Fiederlein; ; 
cording secretary, Philip Breitwasge 
financial secretary, John Machoy 
treasurer, Fred Vogelsang; orat 
Philip Gerard; warden, Max Neukiz 
and business manager, Fred Hi 
The board of trustees consists of 
Wehnes, C. Zittel, Aug Kelle 


Michael Roth, Charles Barth, 1 
Bauer, Adam Weigandt, Leo Spandaj 
E. Ritzman, Fred Kahn and E. Deny, 
_— 

Following a membership drive r 
several weeks, an educational Hig 


was held by the Washington Hei 
Branch on Wednesday evening 
week. In addition to fifteen membey 
of the Bronx Branch, a_ delegatign 
from the South Brooklyn Branch algo 
was present. Among the _ speakers 
were president Chas. Schuck and busi. 
ness manager John Harrison of the 
State association; business manager 
Fred Hirsch, Frank Ruggiero, pregi- 
dent-elect, and Leo Spandau, retiring 
president of the Bronx Branch; presi 
dent Joseph Rossman and David Van 
Gelder of the South Brooklyn Branch, 
and Louis Goldstein. 

A short business meeting followed, 
at which the following officers wer 
elected for the ensuing year: Pregi- 
dent, Chas. Hembt; first-vice president, 
Frank Kunkle; second vice-president, 
A. Minnicker; treasurer, A. Di Matteo; 
financial secretarv. R. Uttenwald; cor- 
responding secretary, M. Haas; war. 
den, John Berger; orator, Chas. Schuck. 
The 1929 board of trustees consists of 
G. Schmidt, A. Dietzel, E. Wilson, 1. 
Krause, C. Maus, I. Flaushine, G. Lovw- 
enthal, M. Kauber and J. Mayer. 


The first 1929 meeting of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was held on Thursday of last 
week at the Hotel McAlpin. It wasa 
business meeting’ and much constru- 
tive work was accomplished. It was 
decided to have a novelty social meet 
ing as the first affair in the new year, 
taking the form of a “Dutch treat’ 
luncheon and theater party. Members 
and their friends will meet at th 
Somerset Inn at 12 noon, Jan ; 
for luncheon, after which they 
tend the matinee performance 
Roxy’s. No hostess will be present, 
guests ordering for themselves 4 
looking out for their own interest 
erally. 


The many friends of Mrs. Frank P. 
Burck, mother of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
will be pleased to learn that she now 
is recovering from her recent illness. 


Mrs. R. Schumacher, a member @ 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, who is recuper 
ating from a long illness, had a b 
day on January 10. 


—@— 

If meats wet and slimy in 
ice box, to Retail itor, 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Bidg., Chicago. 
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GOBELS 
battery 
of Sales 
Builders 


HERE’S one sure-fire way for any packer to build 

up his business in Frankfurters and Wieners— 
and GOBEL has found that way! He believes in signs 
—in liberal advertising and in demonstration by sam- 
pling. But his real big guns as sales builders — his 
heavy artillery in the constant competition for busi- 
ness—is an entire battery of SAVORY ELECTRIC 
Wiener Roasters, as shown by the picture above. And 
they certainly do put his goods across in great shape. 
No cooking method in the world ever before brought 
out the juicy succulence of a real quality “red hot” 
like these novel electric roasters. And none ever pre- 
sented them in such an attractive manner. 


VAAGE MAAK ASO. V.6.PMT.OF F. 


SAVORY > = 


ee 8 ae 
= Wiener Roaster 


Type “A” Wiener Roaster, the one most favored by packers, occupies a space only 
14”x15” and can be set up anywhere on a counter or in a show window. It has 
a mechanical conveyor which moves the “red hots” around the heating elements. 
Type “G” is a smaller pattern without conveyor. Both models roast by electricity 
under glass, yet in plain sight of the customer. They give a flavor to the goods 
that simply cannot be equalled for stimulating consumption. 


Use these novel SAVORY Wiener Roasters to open new accounts and get more 

1 business from old ones. Sell, lend, rent or give them to your customers. . Write for 

{ | get full description of these roasters together with particulars of a proven plan for 
building sales by their use. 


Ne 


SAVORY, INC. Dept. 12 90 Alabama St. Buffalo, N. y. 


Owned and managed by The Republic Metalware Co., makers of Quality Cooking Equipment for 90 Years. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET: P@TCES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Bteers, best ......0eeeeeeeeeee seen s G2. 


Cows, medium 
Bulls, light to medium.........+++++- 


LIVE CALVES. 


Veals, prime 
Calves, com. to med. 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice ........-+++- . 
Lambs, medium 13.50@15.00 
Sheep, fat ewes 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 Ibs. 
Hogs, ee pee se 
Hogs, 120 1! 


$18.00@19.50 
9.00@11.50 


Hogs, heavy ..- 
Hogs, 180 Ibs. 
Pigs, 8) 2bs. 
— B0- 140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy ......++++++- 
Choice, native eet scuaweenn enka 
Native, common 


ae ss SM BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 1 

Native choice yeariings, moog 600 Ibs. . 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


eee eeeeeeseseeee 


24 
-26 
23 
16 
14 


hinds and ribs.. 
hinds and ribs... "39 
hinds and ribs... .20 


Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


@ 
30 

gs 
25 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


PPrrrerrrrrrrrerer eres ees) 


to a choice veal 


Med. te common 
to choice Calves........seeeeeee-2l 
to common SS ondéuapanseskee 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 
BVETUBE ....ceeeccccccccccecees 1 
Pork tenderloins, fresh.......... 
Pork tenderloins, frozen........ 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 
Butts boneless, Western 
Butts, regular, Western 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. 20 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average ....... 16 
Pork trimmings, extra “jean 
mmings, regular, 50 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg........-.---++..24 


AD UNS. BVBrcccccccccccccccdd 
14 Ibs. GBa0--oveens ovoneeRt 
Picnics, 4 


= —sopeneeeanenas: 
Beef tongue, EEE = 


Bacon, boneless, 
Pickled bellies, oo seid Ibs. avg. 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d.. 
Sweetbreads, f 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys ........ 

Mutton oe 


a pound 


30c 
42c 
70c 


Beef hanging tenders 
Lamb fries . 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cor suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 91%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
4.40 
4.15 


2.40 


Buttermilk No. 1 
Buttermilk No. 2 
Branded Gruby ..... 
Num! eccccccees 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, Leghorn, per Ib., via express....30 @32 
Ducks, other sg via express 30 @31 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.45 @50 


BUTTER. 


extras (92 score) 
firsts (88 to 89 score) 
seconds (84 to 87 score). 
lower grades 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


46% @46% 
44% @45 


» 42% @43 


Extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Checks 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry Fe mage to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...30 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... .29 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...28 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...27 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...25 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to 42 Lbs. dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. dozen, 

Ducks— 

Maryland, prime to fancy, 

Turkeys— 

Western, dry packed 

Squabs— 

White, 11 Ibs. to dozen. per Ib.......75 
White, 9 lbs. to doz., per Ib......... 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., Ib. 
Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., Ib. 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs., lb 


es ae 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia week ended 
Jan. 10, 1929: 

Jan. 4 5 , 8 9 
- 47 47 47 46% 
49 48% 48% 47% 

ad 


48%, 48% 48 
i 49% 49% 48 
Wholesale prices of ouiie-taa centralized 

butter—90 score at Chicago. 
46% 46% 46% 47 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 


This Last Last  —wSince Jan. 1— 
week. week. year. 1929. 1928. 

. 80,943 29,330 31,614 82,420 87,636 

41,713 43,078 40,043 98,841 101,552 

.- 15,3898 11,724 15,179 30,918 30,673 

. 113,735 13,760 14,505 31,943 37,662 


Total ..101,789 97,892 101,341 244,122 257,523 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


per lb. 


10 
Chicago 
New York .... 


416% 46% 


Same 
In Week-day 
Jan. 10. Jan. 10. Jan. 11. last year. 
Chicago ... 34,681 163,020 4,945,199 7,112,407 
6,398,297 


New York. 63,390 
ton ‘ 69, 224 3,230,507 
Phila. 126,781 = 1, ‘917, 872 903,008 


Out On hand 


January 19, 1§ 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
‘ Ammoniates. 


A i Iphate, bulk, delivered 
Per 100 IDS. 2... cceceeceeccececece 


Ammonium sulphate, — bags, per 
100 Ibs. a 





f.a.s. New Y 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per gotta 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory vesssrs 6.50801 
Fish guano, se 13@14% ammo- 

nia, 10% B. P. Ta. <i oencenceays = 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, : 

3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory.. N ‘ 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot... @ 2. 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% ; 

B. P. L., bulk PARR S Rep 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.4.50 &1 

Phosphates. a 

Bone meal, saci: 3 and 50 bags, a 

per ton fi @32, 
Bone meal, 4 

per ton @3t, 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baiti- 3 

more, per ton, 16% flat 

Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton..... 
Kainit, 12.4% bulk, per ton........ 
Muriate in bags, basis 8¢ 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 
50% unground 
60% unground 
Meat Scraps, Grouna. 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round aan anes avg. 48 to 50 lbs. 


per 100 pes. ....... 
Black hoofs, per ton 
Striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton... 
Thigh bones, ye ol bed to 90 lbs. 

100 pieces ° 
Horns, avg. 1% oz. and ‘over, “No. is 5.300. 00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 28.250.00@% 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 88.200.00@3 


en 


U. S. LARD EXPORT TO GER) 


The United States continues to 
ply Germany with more than 80 ; 
cent of that country’s total import 
lard, according to reports to the a. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ] 
the first eight months of 1928, . 
country accounted for 84 per cent. 
the total German lard import ot@ 
872 metric tons. 








Emil Kohn, 








440,029 15,581,938 17,644,219 


Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of Lee 
consignment. . Results talk! | 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Werehouse 
407 East 3ist St., 


NEW YORK, N. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


Collectors and Renderers of — 


poe FAT 


Mnaniiestiive of Poultry Feeds ; 


Office: 467 B. Sist S86. 
NEW YORK CITY d 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 © 
Faetory: Fisk St., Jersey City, X. 





" 





